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Principles and Methods 


Their significance to the soldier 


Captain Epwarp §. Joxnston, Infantry 


There is in the Army a great deal 
of loose use of the word “principle.” 
This leads to indefinite thought, if not 
to actual confusion. Captain John- 
ston’s analysis, while it cannot straight- 
en everything out, may at least be a 
first move to that end by giving others 
something about which to think.— 


EpITorR. 


A READING of the old TR 10-5 
(Training—Doctrines, Principles, 
and Methods—Basic”) leaves the ear- 
nest Inquirer in a state of bafflement as 
to what a principle is, and what a 
method. In addition to the nine im- 
mutable principles of war, there ap- 
peared in these regulations other so- 
called prineiples, relating to training, 
which were only too plainly not the 
same sort of creature but an entirely 
different breed of beast. A number of 
these “principles” were so little differ- 
ent from others labeled “methods” as 
to leave the reader in grave doubt as 
to whether this was in fact more than 
distinction without a difference. Nor 
Was assistance to be found in the Field 
Service Regulations; and investigation 
of the training regulations entitled 
“combat principles” indicated only too 
obviously that these are, in the vast 
majority, nothing else than combat 


methods. The recent new edition of 
TR 10-5, including as it does, among 
the principles of training, the applica- 
tory system—demonstrably a method, 
and usually called the “applicatory 
method”—leaves the student in an even 
more acute state of mental obfuscation. 

In this situation it would be a pleas- 
ant relief to be able to adopt the view 
presented in a study at a higher Ser- 
vice school about two years ago, to the 
effect that all this really does not mat- 
ter very much. But, quite aside from 
the question as to whether in that case 
we should be justified in using the terms 
as if they meant different things when 
in fact they didn’t, the validity of this 
statement of cheery optimism is, not to 
put the case too strongly, somewhat 
open to doubt, and will be tested in 
the discussion to follow. 

li, in our dilemma as to the mean- 
ing of principle, we turn to the diction- 
aries for assistance, we find in Webster 
and the Standard a number of defini- 
tions, including the following: source, 
origin, fundamental cause, fundamental 
truth, an axiom, a maxim, a postulate, 
a rule of action. Since the term has 
sO many meanings, it devolves upon 
us in the military service to select that 
particular sense which will be most use- 
ful for our purposes. 
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What, then, is our primary peace- 
time objective? It is, of course, to 
learn about war, to teach what we have 
learned, and, at the behest of our gov- 
ernment and people, to convert our 
knowledge into action. Briefly, we are 
interested in war—in war the science, 
which, like any other science, is a col- 
lection of classified knowledge; in war 
the art, also, which, like any art, is 
the application of knowledge in the 
realm of action or of practical affairs. 
This distinction between science and 
art is fundamental; to adopt a phrase 
often used before (see the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and Webster, for example), 
may be summed up by saying: Science 
teaches us to know, and art to do. If 
the arts did not repose upon science 
(that is, upon classified knowledge), 
their bases would necessarily be either 
irrational, or superrational (that is, 
supernatural), and all this effort we 
are making by investigation and study 
to fit ourselves for the practice of war 
would be a waste of time and of the 
Government’s money. Oh, no! The 
various arts spring from the manifold 
subdivisions of science, and it is by the 
study of the science-of war that we or- 
dinary mortals fit ourselves—if we do 
become fit—for the art (the practice) 
of war. 

If then, war is a science, it would 
appear that we might find in science 
at large an explanation of what a prin- 
ciple is, scientifically speaking. And 
indeed we do find the answer, in any 
of the sciences, including not only those 
of the exact category (such as mathe- 
matics), but also such as sociology and 
pedogogy, which, like war, are not exact 
sciences. We find that a principle, 
scientifically speaking, is a fundamen- 


*“What Is Wrong with Our Principles of War?” Col. C. M. Bundel, F. A. InranteY 


JourNAL for October, 1928. 


tal and invariable truth, from which 
phenomena (or facts) may be deduced. 
and to which they may be referred 
again. These principles or postulates 
constitute the columns upon which the 
building of science is erected, and into 
which are fitted the myriad facts that 
make up the detail of the structure. 

The dictionaries cite long lists of 
such principles. There is the law of 
gravitation, that of causation, that o/ 
evolution. There is the law of conti- 
nuity, formulated by Leibnitz, which 
pronounces that there is no break in 
nature, and that nothing passes from 
one state to another without passing 
through all the intermediate states. 
There is a law of embryology which 
announces that prenatal individual de- 
velopment rehearses or recapitulates the 
life history of the species. These prin- 
ciples and all like laws are not phrased 
as rules—something that ought to be— 
but as simple statements of fact—some- 
thing that is. Many of them, once for- 
mulated in this manner, seem simplic- 
ity itself. But as Wiggam, the biolo- 
gist, remarks in effect, their extraction 
from a multitude of facts, and their 
statement in simple form, have been 
the work of centuries and constitute the 
hall-mark of genius. 

Science makes use of principles to ex- 
plain facts. In the military service, 
says Colonel Bundel in the Lyrantry 
JoURNAL,' principles tell us why we do 
a certain thing. More than that, when 
we have reached a decision and formed 
a plan, they enable us to test it to see 
if it is workable. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, the distinguished Mr. Thom- 
linson, an English philosopher, refer 
with casual contempt to the element 0! 
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the “occult” in the conduct of war, so 
far as in his observation its processes 
can be explained by military men; evi- 
dently he considers professional soldiers 
ynscientifie. Captain Burns, in a splen- 
did article on psychology in a recent 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL,’ de- 
plores the fact that American soldiers, 
for the most part sound practical psy- 
chologists, are so uninformed of the 
principles of psyehology that when 
civilian or legislative criticism is leveled 
at their methods (and here he instances 
the salute) their only defense is to 
maintain doggedly that they are right. 
Field Marshal Lord Robertson informs 
us that, during his long war-time serv- 
ive as chief of the British Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, much of his time that should 
have gone into study of important mat- 
‘ers of grand strategy and grand tactics 
was taken up in effort (often unsuc- 
cesstul) to explain to the prime minister 
imple taetical concepts only too ob- 
vious to the military man. General 
Maurice appears to believe that the sol- 
dier of the future must be more than 
an artist; if he is to obtain and keep 
the confidence of his government and 
uation, he must be a scientist, able to 
explain and justify the reasons for his 
acts 

Science utilizes principles to derive 
iacts, and to test them. Nor is this 
rocess in the least mystifying, apply- 
ng as it does, alike, to the most compli- 
cated and the easiest problems. Liter- 
ally hundreds of officers have passed 
through the Infantry School, where they 
have often, even without realizing it, 
lollowed this simple procedure to their 
benefit. Many ean remember that they 
were taught in instructional methods 
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‘The Place of Psychology in the Army.” 
September, 1928. 


conform to the principles of simplicity, 
of legibility and visibility, selection, 
and general effect. They know that the 
wise student, having finished his mono- 
graph wall map, will do well to check it 
for violations of these requirements; he 
will add important overlooked details, 
for example, and will eliminate any un- 
necessary features that have crept in. 
He will erase any villages, to be speci- 
fic, that are not mentioned in his oral 
presentation, and will thus avoid an 
unfavorable comment. 

Other examples may be taken from 
routine military experience. Every 
drillmaster, to cite a case in point, has 
had difficulty with the movements of 
file closers in close order; but if it is 
explained that, for reasons of simplicity, 
they never dart through the column ex- 
cept when they have to (as when line is 
formed toward them, when if they did 
not they would be caught out of place, 
in front), even high-school boys will 
have no further difficulty with the prob- 
lem. They remember: “Simplicity; 
we can move more easily than the pla- 
toon; we must disturb the formation as 
little as possible’—a clear application 
of a principle. 

Principles, then, are not vague, higli- 
flown, abstract, mental concepts, but 
practical, useful, every-day statements 
of fact. 

Now, of course, it is necessary to sup- 
plement principles by tested methods— 
a method being simply a way of doing 
anything, and a sound method being 
one that stands the test of the princi- 
ple or principles from which it is de- 
rived. As Colonel Bundel says, an en- 
gineer does not erect a great structure 
with a few principles of mechanics, nor 
do we wage war with a few basic truths. 


Capt. J. H. Burns, Inf. Inrantry Journat for 
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Mere academic knowledge of principles 
gets us nowhere; we must know how 
to attain the ends set forth by the prin- 
ciples. Try to work up an instructional 
illustration, for instance, on lines of 
simplicity, its detail visible and legible, 
and properly selected for general effect, 
and see where you are if you do not 
know what tools to use, how to employ 
them, and where to get them. But, on 
the other hand, if our methods repose 
on known principles, we cannot only 
with equanimity await the future, we 
can even predict it. Not of course so 
precisely as the chemist predicts the 
behavior of his pint of ethyl-alcohol, 
but within practical limits. And if we 
know the laws involved, we can even in 
many cases forget for the time being 
the detailed methods, and later recon- 
struct them at need by reference to the 
principles. 

At present we are lost in a maze of 
methods. Facts and figures, and further 
qualifications of both, are flung at us 
from the mass of data assembled by 
our profession. And the greater part 
of this extraordinary accumulation are 
blithely entitled “principles.” The 
student having reached his decision 
and formulated his plan, he is urged to 
jot down from memory the applicable 
“principles” and apply them as tests; 
sound advice, if the limitations of 
human frailty would even permit the 
mere recollection of all the applicable 
data; simplicity itself, if in fact the 
principles were known, if they had been 
deduced and presented in usable form, 
if the science and art of teaching tactics 
were as far advanced as is the art and 
science of teaching teaching—if, in 
short, the teaching of tactics conformed, 
itself, to the principle of simplicity. 

Our problem in the Army is essen- 
tially an instructional-methods prob- 
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lem. What we want is correct action jy 
war; so we study the conduct of past 
wars and 


1. Acquire knowledge, which we systematize 
thus building a science. Then we strive to : 

2. Teach methodically, so that our students 
may 

3. Learn systematically, and 

4. Apply instinctively and correctly. 





Thus, as in any science, we assemble 
facts. Then we seek fundamental and 
invariable truths by reference to which 
our facts may be systematically classi- 
fied. Then, in the light of these laws, 
we test any new facts that come to 
light, and so assign them their proper 
place. And thus we build a structure 
of knowledge, which can be assimilated 
rapidly, and applied almost without 
conscious effort—or, rather, we do this 
if we follow the scientific method. 

To this end we need (1) principles; 
(2) sound methods, that is, tested ways 
of carrying the principles into effect; 
and (3) a correct doctrine, or teaching, 
for the benefit of the Army at large. 
Thus, as Colonel Fuller, of the British 
Army, remarks, we reduce war to 4 
science, and “war must be reduced to a 
science before, as an art, its forces can 
be expended correctly.” 

If a principle is a fundamental and 
invariable truth, any practice, to be es- 
tablished on this plane, must respond 
to tests as to whether it is indeed a truth, 
fundamental, and applying absolutely 
without exception. Not necessarily 
fundamental as to life as a whole, but 
fundamental as to its own field—as to 
the national conduct of war, for exam- 
ple; or as to the practice of war by 
armed forces; or as to the tactics of in- 
fantry; or the training of soldiery. 
Thus, if for instance a “principle of 
careful planning” is proposed in train- 
ing, it should be tested by the question 
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“why?” (to see if it is basic). Where- 
upon we note that the answer is “to 
cave time and energy,” and that care- 
{ul planning is merely a method of put- 
ting into effect the military principle of 
economy of force (or effort), and the 
universal principle of conservation of 
energy. 

A text in use at one of our Service 
schools states, in effect, that the front- 
age of a sector properly varies inversely 
with its tactical importance. Here is a 
principle of the defense, easily remem- 
ered, easily applied—a definite trans- 
lation to a lower plane, of the principle 
of mass (superiority) through economy 
of foree. Within each department of 
military information it is certain, un- 
less war alone of all human activities 
conforms to no law——unless it is a vast 
nightmare and a unique madness, with- 
out rationality, rhyme, or reason; un- 
less it is a thing of gibbering witches, 
chattering ghouls, and herbs boiled in 
a pot—it is certain that prolonged anal- 
ysis and thorough investigation will 
demonstrate that the mass of applica- 
ble information ean be reduced to terms 
of a relatively few simple aphorisms 
such as this, 

Furthermore, our principle must be 
invariable; it must permit of no excep- 
tions. One author rejects the principle 
of the offensive as such, because he does 
not believe that everywhere, at all times, 
in all cireumstances, it is necessary to 
take the offensive in order to succeed. 
He accepts it, however, as an important 
doctrine underlying the war plans of 
this particular nation. 

And here a caution should be inter- 
polated, as to phraseology. We should 
void making a mere rule of our prin- 
ciple. There are two reasons for this— 
first, beeause the Army is in the habit 
ol declaring that there are no rules of 


tactics, and that principles must be our 
guiding light; second, because a princi- 
ple, expressed as a mere rule, loses its 
prime virtue; it is no longer invariable. 
Thus, if we say “We must unite in or- 
der to succeed,’ we have violated our 
own canon; this is no principle, because 
it is not invariable. The North was not 
united during the Civil War, but it suc- 
ceeded, at a price. But if we say, to 
express the principle of unity, that the 
power exerted by a military force is pro- 
portional to the degree of unity existing 
among the efforts put forth by its com- 
ponents, then we have combined coor- 
dination and cooperation into a funda- 
mental truth, and our principle is in- 
variable and invulnerable. 

This is of course a mere matter of 
words, but it is only by words that we 
“an express this thought; and such pit- 
falls of phraseology are well worth 
avoiding, for it is probable that 90 per 
cent of the arguments that arise among 
humanity are due not so much to what 
is said as to how it is expressed. 

Colonel Bundel, in his brilliant arti- 
cle already mentioned, maintains that 
the offensive is not a principle, but adds, 
in a later passage: Offensive action 
alone leads to ultimate and complete 
victory, and must be employed when- 
ever possible. Here the gates have been 
opened to all the dogs of war, for this 
is a statement that purports to be a 
fundamental and invariable truth, but 
its subject matter is rejected as a prin- 
ciple. The intent seemed to be to say 
that in the great majority of cases (but 
not necessarily always) “offensive ac- 
tion alone leads to,” ete.; and that for 
our country the offensive should be 
adopted as a basic doctrine. But so 
long as it is subject to exception, it can- 
not be accepted as a principle. Indeed, 
if a given fact or practice does not lend 
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itself to statement as an unqualified af- 
firmative, that alone justifies a doubt of 
its eligibility as a principle. 

To reduce the existing mountains of 
military information to the pure gold 
of fundamental and invariable truth is 
a monster task of analysis, a tremen- 
dous labor of synthesis. But the mili- 
tary scientist will not thereby be de- 
terred from making a beginning, even 
though he knows that the end will not 
be in this generation or the next. And 
a beginning has scarcely been made. 
An instructor at a Service school not so 
long ago sent to another school a list 
of principles, in rough draft, for com- 
ment; the reply he received was to the 
effect that it was not considered neces- 
sary or desirable to attempt to list the 
principles of tactics. An engineer might 
as logically aver that he had no interest 
in the natural laws underlying his pro- 
fession — that his interest lay in the 
useful matter of building bridges. 

‘The basis of scientific research is the 
extraction and utilization of principles. 
This is the essence of “pure science,” 
and when its pursuit lags, when undue 
emphasis is put upon what appears to 
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be immediately useful, the wheels of jp. 
dustry slow, the ship of progress drifis 
aimlessly in the doldrums, and we goo) 
find professors and manufacturers ypi. 
ing in calls for endowments for the work 
of pure science. 

What is obviously needed in our pro. 
fession is a basic orientation as to the 
work that lies to our hand. Until this 
point of view prevails, the “occult,” 
even if it does not exercise the influeny 
in our doctrine alleged by our Britis) 
philosopher-critic, will nevertheless be 
suspect in us. More and more we may 
deserve the gibes of our better informed 
civilian brothers, less and less find ow- 
selves in touch with informed public 
opinion and possessed of the public 
respect—until we learn the lesson that 
has given the latest, most powerful in- 
pulse to civilization, to industry, to so- 
ciety at large; namely, that this is a 
universe of law, and that man’s effec- 
tiveness depends upon his discovery 
and application of that law. Until this 
lesson has been learned, our science wil! 
be merely pseudo-science, our art some- 
thing less than true art. 








The 2d Division’s Massed Colors 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE massed colors and guidons of the 2d Division 
furnished a striking note in the American Legion 
parade at San Antonio. The colors were accompanied 
by color guards, and followed by the guidons. 
Infantry guidons were carried on metal staffs, and 
presented a handsome appearance. 
The present company guidons are better looking and 
more practical than the old unit designation flags used 


before the World War. 


The 
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3 to the HE old feldmarschall has reached 
ntil this the end of his life’s march. There 
occult.” he lies, with five grape-shot through his 
fluency breast and the flag of his own regiment 
Britis) in his hand. The towering Ziscaberg up 
Jess be over Prague is the last battlefield he 


shall see. Many a stout Prussian grena- 
dier marches grimly after the fiery old 
soldier on his death ride. Certainly 
Valkyries on coal-black steeds carry 
the old soldier up to Valhalla, where 
one-eyed Odin has a mighty guard of 
honor mustered to salute with a resound- 
ing clang of arms. 

Schwerin has seen many a battlefield. 
Fiity-three years of fighting he could 
ave told you about, had he been so 
minded. At the age of twenty he was 
at Blenheim, and searce a Prussian bat- 
tlefield has he missed since then. Al- 
ways has he been Friedrich’s right hand 
ian, and even now in his old age he is 
worth, the king says, ten thousand fight- 
ing men. 

Way back in 1740, when young Fritz 
first cnbarked on his Silesian voyage of 
adventure, it was the feldmarschall, 
even then well advanced in years, who 
prepared the army of invasion and 
guided the inexperienced king through 
iis first campaign. It was Schwerin’s 
own regiment that first crossed the 
‘rontier, and it was the feldmarschall 
llmself who had earried Liegnitz, where 
“ubotai and his Mongol hordes broke 
‘he chivalry of Germany in pitched bat- 
tle, by a night assault. 

At Mollwitz the inexperienced Prus- 
sins, untried in war, had first met the 
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Two Soldiers 
History gives us the story of two real leaders 


LizEUTENANT COMMANDER H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy 
“Dead he sinks there on his flag!” 


veteran Austrian troops. There brave 
Roémer’s cavalry charges swept away 
the Prussian horse in wild flight and 
things looked their very blackest for 
young Fritz. Then it was that the 
feldmarschall had sent the young king 
riding away from his first battlefield, 
while he remained with his grenadiers 
to fight it out to the finish. Even 
Schwerin thought that all was lost, but 
the Prussian foot stuck. “Steady, meine 
Kinder,” urged their officers, “fix bayo- 
nets, handle ramrods!” Five times the 
thundering squadrons recoiled before 
their fire, and gallant Romer fell. 

Then it was that Schwerin ordered 
the Prussians to advance. “I can well 
say,” wrote an Austrian officer, “I never 
in my life saw anything more beautiful. 
They marched with the greatest steadi- 
ness, arrow-straight, and their front 
like a line, as if they had been upon 
parade. The glitter of their clear arms 
shone strangely in the setting sun, and 
the fire from them went on no otherwise 
than a continuous peal of thunder.” 
Thus was won Friedrich’s first field. 

When in the spring of 1757 the full 
deluge of the Seven Years’ War breaks 
over Europe, the feldmarschall is still 
at his post. Things have changed since 
Mollwitz. Young Fritz has now become 
Old Fritz and is beginning to be known 
as Friedrich der Grosse. From an in- 
experienced youth he has become the 
leading general of the century. He has 
the best trained and disciplined army 
in Europe, but with a whole continent 
arrayed against his little country every 
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man is needed. Schwerin is seventy- 
three, but as fiery as ever. Worth ten 
thousand men he still is, thinks the king, 
and gives the old fellow the command 
of his left flank column. With him goes 
splendid Winterfeld, perhaps to ease a 
bit the old man’s cares. 

As the Prussians break out of their 
winter quarters three columns converge 
on Prague. On the right comes the 
king himself, with Moritz of Dessau 
from Saxony. On the left Schwerin 
strides down with seven-league boots 
from the Silesian mountains. Bevern 
marches between them from the Lausitz, 
beats Konigseck at Reichenberg—a 
pretty little action—and joins with 
Schwerin. Up the Moldau’s left bank 
marches the king; on the Weissenberg 
overlooking Prague he posts gallant old 
Scotch Keith, newly recruited from the 
Russians; then he crosses the river with 
the rest of his troops and on the evening 
of May 5 makes contact with Schwer- 
in’s vanguard, the hussars of Seydlitz, 
that beau sabreur who is reputed to 
have jumped his horse over the edge 
of a high bridge to show his horseman- 
ship to the king. 

This crossing must have brought back 
grim memories to many a Prussian of 
a previous passage, in 1744, when old 
Einsiedel had such a time withdrawing 
from Prague with thousands of Pan- 
dours on his back, and Colonel Brandes 
with the rear guard had his desperate 
fight on the bridge. Poor old Einsiedel. 
It was hardly his fault. But he had no 
luck and out he had to go into retire- 
ment, a loyal and_ well-disciplined, 
broken-hearted old soldier. Such is the 
inexorable way of this king when Prus- 
sian integrity is at stake and enemies 
surround him. 

At midnight Schwerin commences his 
last forced march to join the king. 
















































Picture those Prussians as they marche; 
through the night. Noone describes j 
for us, but doubtless it was much the 
same as that night march before Hoh- 
enfriedberg, which French Ambassa- 
dor Valori witnessed and Carlyle so 
admired. “Never,” write the latter. 
“will Valori forget the discipline of 
those Prussians, and how they marched. 
Difficult ways; the hard road is for 
their artillery; the men march on each 
side, sometimes midleg in water—never 
mind. Wholly in order, wholly silent: 
Valori followed them three leagues 
close, and there was not one straggler 
Every private man, much more every 
officer, knows well what grim errand 
they are on; and they make no re- 
marks. Steady as Time; and, except 
that their shoes are not of felt, silent 
as he. The Austrian watch-fires glow 
silent manifold to leftward yonder; 
silent overhead are the stars; the path 
of all duty, too, is silent for every well- 
drilled man. Tomorrow—well, tomor- 
row?” 

At 6:00 a. m. of the 6th, at the little 
village of Prossik, Schwerin and Win- 
terfeld punctually meet the king, while 
their columns plod wearily over the 
rolling hills. The three discuss for a 
time what shall be done against the 
Austrian army that lines the heights 
of the Ziseaberg, a position upon which 
great Zisca himself, centuries back, had 
put his wagonburg. 

The problem is a familiar one to 
Prussians. Way back in 44, Friedricl 
had made the same converging 4p- 
proach on the key city of Bohemia. 
Then, as now, Schwerin had led the left 
wing column. Then he had carried by 
storm the redoubt on this same Zisca- 
berg, which had delivered the city into 
the hands of the attackers. Today, 
however, the problem is far more dif- 
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gcult. The enemy is in great strength. 
He has been trained in the Prussian 
fashion and will fight as never before. 
He, too, has a notable feldmarschall, 
Irish Browne, who has a reputation for 
fighting to a finish and who does not 
oblige very often with errors in tac- 
ties. There is a Prince Lichtenstein 
also, who knows something about the 
handling of artillery. No, even the 
king admits that he is not against the 
same old Austrians. 

Be this as it may, Friedrich is for 
immediate attack. He does not believe 
in wasting time once he is face to face 
with his enemy. He is a quick, im- 
pulsive man, and it seems that weeks 
before he has stated that he would 
beat the Austrians on the 6th of May. 
But he has more practical reasons, for 
his information service tells him that 
Austrian reinforcements are close at 
hand. Winterfeld agrees with the king. 
Schwerin also agrees to the attack, but 
lis troops have been worn down by a 
succession of foreed marches and have 
been on the road since midnight. He 
asks for a day of rest. “Rest,” an- 
swers the king, “when Daun is com- 
ing on with 30,000 reinforcements and 
may arrive this very night. Never, 
my good feldmarschall!” The old 
soldier crushes his hat down over his 
eyes. “Well, your Majesty,” he says, 
“the fresher fish the better fish; right 
away, then!” Off he and Winterfeld 
gallop to select the point from which 
they are to attack the enemy’s position. 

Soon the oncoming Prussians are 
deftly welded into their line of battle. 
“Gradually,” says Carlyle, “in stirring 
up those old dead pedantic record books, 
the fact rises on us; silent whirlwinds of 
old Platt-Deutsch fire, beautifully held 
down, dwell in those mute masses; 
better stuff there is not than that 


old Teutsch (Dutch, English, Platt- 
Deutsch and other varieties); and so 
disciplined as here it never was before 
or since.” 

Winterfeld sees that a little village, 
Sterbohol, is the key to the battlefield. 
The Austrians are marching forward to 
rest their extreme right upon Sterbohol, 
but Winterfeld reaches it first with 
eight battalions of the first line. “AI- 
though,” he says, “our second line was 
not yet come forward, I decided, with 
General Fouquet, who had charge of the 
flank, to begin at once; and, that the 
enemy might not have time to post him- 
self still better, I pushed forward, quick 
step, out of the farmstead to meet him 
—so fast that our cannon had not time 
to follow. Meanwhile his fire of case- 
shot opened, and we were still pushing 
on, might now be about two hundred 
steps from the enemy’s line, when I had 
the misfortune, at the head of Regiment 
Schwerin, to be wounded, and, swooning 
away, fell from my horse to the ground. 
Awakening after some minutes, and 
raising my head to look about, I found 
none of our people now here beside or 
round me; but all were already behind, 
in full flood of retreat. The late Colonel 
von Goltz, who, with the regiment Fou- 
quet, was advancing on the right of the 
Schwerin regiment, had likewise got 
quite close to the enemy; and had he 
not, at the very instant when he was 
levelling bayonets, been shot down, I 
think that he, with myseif and the 
Schwerin regiment, would have got in.” 

The well-served Austrian guns, di- 
rected by Prince Lichtenstein, has ruined 
Winterfeld’s impulsive first attempt. 
The grenadiers occupy Sterbohol, and 
such stout fellows they proved them- 
selves to be that a grateful empress 
gave all who lived through the day 
double pay for life. 
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Meanwhile steady old Schwerin has 
been ranking his battalions of the 
second line. “By push of bayonet” is 
the order of theday. “No firing. None, 
at any rate, until you see the whites of 
their eyes’”—an order that has a 
Bunker Hill ring to it. The feldmar- 
schall sees Winterfeld tumbling back. 
He sees the Schwerin regiment pouring 
back in confusion. Winterfeld, with a 
stream of blood running down his neck, 
has not been able to rally it, saying 
afterward that he “could not, by en- 
treaties or threats, persuade a single man 
of them to turn his face to the enemy, 
much less to halt and try again.” Cap- 
tain Rohr has taken up the flag, but 
still his men do not turn. Then the feld- 
marschall, to wipe out the disgrace to 
his own regiment, takes the flag himself 
and organizes an attack with the bat- 
talions of both first and second lines. 
Frisch they go at the enemy; at their 
head rides the old soldier with his flag. 
“But,” says Winterfeld, “before he could 
succeed in the attempt, this excellent 
man, almost in a minute, was hit with 
five case-shot balls, and fell dead on the 
ground; as also his brave Adjutant von 
Platen was so wounded that he died the 
next day.” Thus Winterfeld’s soldierly 
story. 

Carlyle rises to the heights of dra- 
matic description in picturing old 
Schwerin’s death. “No one,” he says, 
“times it for us; but the fact is unfor- 
gettable; and in the dim whirl of se- 
quences, dimly places itself there. Very 
certain it is,‘at sight of his own regiment 
in retreat,’ Feldmarschall Schwerin 
seized the colors,—as did other generals, 
who are not named, that day. Seizes 
the colors, fiery old man: ‘Heran, meine 
Kinder!’ and rides ahead, along the 
straight dam again; his ‘sons’ all turn- 
ing, and with hot repentance following. 


i 


‘On, my children! Heran!’ Five bits o; 
grape-shot, deadly each of them, at once 
hit the old man; dead he sinks there oy 
his flag; and will never fight more 
‘Heran!’storm the others with hot tears: 
Adjutant von Platen takes the flag: 
Platen, too, is instantly shot; but ap- 
other takes it. ‘Heran! On!’ in wild 
storm of rage and grief—in a word, they 
manage to do the work at Sterbohol. 
they and the rest. First line, second 
line, infantry, cavalry (and even tly 
very horses, I suppose) fighting inex. 
pressibly; conquering one of the worst 
problems ever seen in war.” 

Two hours it takes to win Sterboho! 
Meanwhile, a great wrestling to and fro 
has begun all along the line of battle. 
On Schwerin’s extreme left Ziethen has 
been engaged in a terrific struggle with 
the heavily-ranked Austrian horse. Thi 
verdict. see-saws from side to side as 
fresh squadrons dash in, but at last the 
Austrians are rolled back from the field 
As far as Nussel Ziethen pursues. Bu 
now soldiers must have their reward 
For once Prussian discipline fails as men 
break into the wineshops. Soon they 
are drunk almost to a man. “You! 
Majesty,” poor Ziethen has to admit 
“T cannot rank a hundred sober men. 
Well for old “Papa” Ziethen that he 
stands so well with Majesty. 

In the center bold General Mannstein 
sees a gap in the hostile line. On his 
own initiative, supported, as gossip has 
it, by the advices of little Prince Henri, 
he leads his division toward it, only to 
have his men sink into mud and swamp>. 
Henri and Ferdinand of Brunswick rus! 
to his support. The Austrians throw in 
their grenadiers and Lichtenstein’s guns 
redouble their drumfire. A fearful tug- 
of-war ensues. Charges and counter- 
charges mix everyone into a terrible 
mélée. The attack, as used to be said 
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of the Flanders offensive, is stopped in 
blood and mud. Henri plunges into the 
swamp to his waist. “This way, 
Bursche!” he shouts. One regiment, 
according to an old legend, says to an- 
other, “Comrades, you have gained 
honor enough; now let ustry!” Finally, 
after enormous losses, they get across 
and gain the first positions of the enemy. 
Let Winterfeld tell the rest. “Every- 
where,” he wrote, “the enemy’s line be- 
can to give way; and instead of con- 
‘inuing as a line, sought by regiments 
i) gain the heights and there post it- 
lf. And, as without winning said 
heights we could not win the battle, 
we had to storm them all, one after the 
other; and this it was that cost us the 
best, most, and bravest people.” 

Thus Old Fritz won the great battle 
of Prague. As the sun was setting he 
-at down with Prince Henri in gloomy 
mood at the terrible aspect of the bat- 
tlefield. “This day,” he wrote, “saw 
the pillars of the Prussian infantry cut 
own; the Prussian loss amounted to 
15,000 fighting men—not counting Mar- 
-lal Schwerin, who alone was worth 
over 10,000.” 
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In the Austrian army there has been 
so on this day a feldmarschall. He 
is not in chief command, it is true, for 
this honor is reserved for Prince Karl 
of the royal blood. But the life spirit 
of this brave Austrian army is Irish 
Browne. Fifty-two years ago he was 
born at Basel, and he has not been made 
‘ teldmarschall for nothing. Fighting 
jas now been his trade for many a 
‘ong campaign. Now he has become 
‘he most famous of the many Irish and 
‘cotch generals serving in the conti- 
nental armies. 

Way back in 1740, when Friedrich 
‘rst commenced his Silesian wars, it 


was Browne, by a strange coincidence, 
who offered such resistance as was pos- 
sible with the weak imperial garrisons. 
He was on the field of Mollwitz. Then 
for many years he remained in the 
background of the European war-stage. 
However, he must have done his work 
patiently and well, for when old Khev- 
enhuller was dying he told his empress 
that Browne was best of all the Aus- 
trian soldiers. 

So when Saxon and Austrian intrigue 
brought on the Seven Years’ War it 
was Browne, now feldmarschall, whom 
we find on the Bohemian frontier. 
When Friedrich shut up the Saxon army 
in the mountains about Pirna, Browne 
was ordered to relieve them. The horses 
of the imperial stud drew his cannon, 
such was the need for haste. At Lobo- 
sitz he met Old Fritz and fought a des- 
perate seven hours long battle. The 
Prussian grenadiers had to use ninety 
cartridges, and even then it was not 
until Bevern ordered, “Strike in with 
bayonets, meine Kinder,” that Browne 
was forced back. In the retirement he 
kept such perfect order that the king 
did not attempt a pursuit. ‘Never 
have my troops,” Friedrich wrote to 
Schwerin, “done such miracles of valor, 
cavalry as well as infantry, since I had 
the honor to command them.” Browne 
had proved a worthy opponent of the 
great king himself. 

Checked in the open field, the active 
feldmarschall had led a picked force 
of 8,000 men over mountain paths to 
try to relieve the Saxons. Although 
he waited day after day in his ap- 
pointed position at Lichtenhayn among 
the mountain peaks, the starved Sax- 
ons could not do their part. “You saw 
the great man,” wrote one of his sol- 
diers, “how he sacrificed himself to 
this enterprise. What Austrian feld- 
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marschall but himself would have low- 
ered his loftiness to lead, in person, so 
insignificant a detachment, merely for 
the public good. Sharing with his 
troops all the hardships, none excepted, 
of these critical days; and in spite of 
a violent cough, which often brought 
the visible blood from his lungs and 
had quite worn him down; exposing 
himself, like the meanest of the army, 
to the tempests of rainy weather. Think 
what a sight it was, going to your very 
heart, and summoning you to endur- 
ance of every hardship—that evening, 
when the feldmarschall, worn out with 
his fatigues and his sickness, sank out 
of fainting spells into a sleep! The 
ground was his bed, and the storm of 
clouds his coverlet. In crowds his brave 
war comrades gathered round—stripped 
their cloaks, their coats, and strove in 
noble rivalry which of them should 
have the happiness to screen the Father 
of the Army at the cost of his own 
exposure, and by any device keep the 
pelting of the weather from that loved 
head.” Yes, Browne must have been 
a soldier! 


Now the Saxons have been captured 
and, as we have seen, the Prussian 
columns have converged toward 
Prague. Prince Karl has come down 
to command the Austrian armies, but 
it is known that Browne really does 
the work. How well he fights on the 
Ziscaberg we have seen. He places 
the Magyar foot and the Austrian gren- 
adiers in their battle line, and right 
manfully do they stick to their work. 
To and fro wavers the tide of battle, 
and Browne is in the thick of it. But 
now, as happened to Lannes at Essling, 
a round shot tears away his foot and 
the feldmarschall is borne from his last 
field. The Austrians, beaten at last, 
sound the retreat. Over 40,000 are 





shut up in Prague, from which Seote) 
Keith bars all exit. They ask the mor. 
tally wounded soldier for his advice: 
for the last time he gives it; it jg 
worthy of his bold nature. “In dead 
of night,” he urges, “rank, deliberately 
adjust yourselves, storm out, one and 
all, and cut your way, night favoring!” 
But the Austrians cannot bring them- 
selves to make the attempt. Neverthe- 
less, fortune gives them favors they ill 
deserve. For Old Fritz grows a bit 
over-confident. “Success is not good 
for princes,” he once said, and now the 
tide swings back against him. Such 
a little thing changes the campaign. 
He has Daun beaten at Kolin; the re- 
treat has even been ordered. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Benkendorf, a hot-headed 
Saxon, sees the order, but instead o/ 
obeying it, charges in with his cavalry 
regiment—and fortune, fickle as ever, 
gives him her favor. 

The Prussian campaign is ruined. 
Fritz has even to raise the siege oi 
Prague. But before his columns dis- 
appear over the hilltops Browne is dead. 
Noble Browne! 

These two feldmarschalls today are 
forgotten. The Napoleonic Wars, 
fought on such a grandiose scale, have 
blotted out the records of the Silesian 
wars, where Old Fritz stood against 
Europe in arms. Well might von Tir- 
pitz wish that the Old King—with 
mussed-up tricornered hat, dusty blue 
coat with snuff spilled down the front, 
soft unpolished old boots, walking stick 
and all—should come back to his king- 
dom in another time of peril. Yes; the 
old days are blotted out now! And 
where could you find more noble wat- 
riors than those two generals who re- 
ceived their death-wounds on the Zisca- 
berg up above Prague, Schwerin and 
Browne—Two Soldiers! 
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T IS the purpose of this discussion to 
consider briefly some of the measures 
that the Infantry employs in a stream 
crossing, mentioning only incidentally 
the technical matters handled by the 
Engineers. 

The cardinal principle laid down for 
stream crossings is that “tactical con- 
siderations govern,” but like all gener- 
alizations this is subject to interpreta- 
tion. It is obvious that merely to order 
it is not enough to foree an overnight 
crossing of a difficult stream in the face 
of the enemy, and that such a crossing 
requires long and careful technical 
preparation with the close cooperation 
of all arms. However, most streams 
encountered in campaign are relatively 
small and are crossed at some distance 
irom the enemy, so it may be said that 
generally the tactical situation governs 
the time, place, and method of ordinary 
stream crossing operations. 

The principal function of the Engi- 
neers during an advance is to assist the 
forward movement of the Infantry, and 
an unfordable stream is just another 
feature of the terrain over which a road 
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ont, must be provided. A crossing which 
‘ick will lead to immediate combat is a part 
ng- of the advance of deployed Infantry 
the preceding the assault, and the ideal tech- 
ind nical solution would be a multiplicity 
ar- of bridges secretly laid so that the tac- 
- tical formations of the Infantry need 
% not be changed. As this is impracti- 
al cable, the tacties of the Infantry must 


be adjusted to the technical means at 


Some Infantry Phases of Stream 
Crossings 


An old subject in new form 


Captain C. H. Macxerresu, Engineer Reserve 


hand, and to this extent and this only 
do the tactical requirements yield to 
the technical. 

The defense of a river line does not 
differ in principle from that of other 
positions. It is seldom that the de- 
fender has sufficient strength to form 
his main line of resistance at the river 
bank on a wide front; and, besides, this 
defense has the disadvantage that the 
whole position becomes untenable if 
there is a break at any point. A river 
defense will rather follow the modern 
practice of defense in depth, the bank 
becoming the outpost line, and the gar- 
rison of the main line of resistance 
being placed in positions from which it 
can advance to meet the force which 
may be making or have made a cross- 
ing. The function of the river guards 
is to give the main body due and timely 
notice of an attempted crossing, and to 
delay that attempt by fire and move- 
ment against landing parties, so that 
the main body can move into position to 
meet the attack. 

The ordinary methods of crossing 
streams are by ford, permanent bridge, 
emergency fixed bridge, flying bridge, 
ponton bridge, foot bridge, ferry. 

In making a forced or surprise cross- 
ing, a combination of the last-named 
three often will be used, and it is this 
kind of crossing with which we are im- 
mediately concerned, for it requires the 
closest attention to tactical details on 
the part of Infantry commanders. 

Military history is replete with ac- 
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counts of forced and surprise crossings, 
and their successes and failures have 
had a determining influence on many 
battles. In our own Civil War there 
was the opening of the “Cracker Line” 
or line of communications between the 
Federal forces in Chattanooga, General 
Hooker’s command in Lookout Valley, 
and the railhead at Bridgeport, Ala- 
bama. Under cover of darkness a brig- 
ade of 1,800 men in 60 pontons was 
drifted and ferried from Chattanooga 
to Brown’s Ferry about 5 miles below. 
The river guard on the south bank was 
captured, a bridge-head_ established, 
and a ponton bridge built. This opera- 
tion opened a line of supply for the 
starving Federal forees, made Hooker’s 
command the right wing of the com- 
bined army, and, together with Sher- 
man’s later crossing, insured the suc- 
cess of the final battle. 

Just before the battle of Chattanooga 
General Sherman’s command was 
marched under the cover of a hilly ter- 
rain to a point on the Tennessee River 
opposite the north end of Missionary 
Ridge. He had provided a train of 116 
pontons which were unloaded and con- 
cealed in a nearby stream. At early 
dawn of the day before the main bat- 
tle, 3,500 men ferried across the river, 
surprised and captured the river guard 
and established a bridge-head within 
which the entire command was crossed 
by ferry and ponton bridge. Sherman’s 
battle from then on so engaged the at- 
tention of the Confederate forces on 
Missionary Ridge that General Thomas’ 
frontal attack on a seemingly impreg- 
nable position was a complete success. 

In contrast to these successful opera- 
tions, a classic example of how not to 
force a stream crossing is afforded by 
the operations immediately preceding 
the battle of Fredericksburg. Early in 
December, 1862, the Federal Army of 
the Potomac occupied the heights on the 





north side of the Rappahannock Rive; 
while the Confederate Army of North. 
ern Virginia was concentrating on the 
ridges south of the river. The Feder 
plans contemplated crossing the rive; 
on a wide front by ponton bridges an 
attacking the Confederate forces before 
the latter had completed their concep. 
tration and dispositions for defense. 
Early in the morning of December 11 
work on the bridges was begun, two oi 
them being at the town of Fredericks. 
burg. However, the fire of a brigade 
of riflemen concealed in the town com- 
pletely frustrated all attempts to build 
these two bridges. A heavy concentra- 
tion of artillery fire failed to dislodge 
the riflemen, so finally, late in the day, 
three small regiments of Federal In- 
fantry were ferried across the river in 
pontons. They cleared the town ani 
established a bridge-head under the 
cover of which the ponton bridges wer 
built. The Federal attack was de- 
livered on the 13th, and the Army oi 
the Potomac quite literally broke its 
head against a stone wall. What might 
have happened had the attack been de- 
livered on time is a matter of idle specu- 
lation, but this example is cited to show 
that a forced or surprise crossing which 
is not begun with a well-planned and 
smartly executed ferry operation has 
but little chance of success. 

The three examples illustrate some o/ 
the tactical demands on the Infantry 
in a crossing in the presence of the 
enemy. First, there is the crossing 0! 
the covering force, then the security 0! 
the bridge-head, and finally the build- 
ing up of the tactical organization for 
the advance. What might be termed a 
normal forced or surprise crossing would 
possibly be in the following order: 

1. Crossing of covering force by ‘erty 
and perhaps foot bridges. 

2. Crossing of main body by ferry, 
foot bridge, and ponton bridge. 
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River. 2 Crossing of artillery, rear echelons, 
North and combat trains by ponton bridge. 


ON the However, it must be borne in mind 


edera! that there is no standard method of 
iver syeam crossing. Each problem requires 
28 and its solution, depending on the special 
before .jtuation and the means available. 

mcen- The Infantry commander may expect 
fense. , certain amount of information on 
er }] which to base his plan. Orders from 
WO of higher authority will usually specify the 
rieks- zone of action, the means of crossing, 
igade and the objective. Information of the 
com- enemy and the terrain will result from 
build reconnaisance. Information as to tech- 
ntra- nical details and to insure cooperation 
odge will come from the engineer officer. 
day, From these sources the Infantry com- 
In- mander will obtain information which 
or in ie will incorporate in his own orders. 
and This will eover the following: 

the |. Designation of rendezvous points. 
ver 2. Time, route and method of march from 
de- resent position to rendezvous. 
> of 3. Division of units at rendezvous points. 
its 1. Crossing schedule. 
cht 5 we ince from rendezvous points to cross- 

ing points. 
de- 6 ‘Conduet of troops in embarking, cross- 
Cu- ing, and debarking. 
10W 7. Tactical formations and procedure after 
ich debarking. 
and [t is obvious that orders must be 
has complete to the most minute detail. 
Nothing may be left to the chance of 

of lasty decisions and shouted orders dur- 
ry ing the operation, when “silence and 
‘he circumspection” should rule. 

of Rendezvous points are chosen as 
of close to the crossing points as possible, 
d- clearly marked by features of the ter- 
or rain so that they can be found at night. 


They should afford cover for the troops 
and possibly concealment for the bridge 
equipage which may have been brought 
\\) during preceding nights. It fre- 
(juently is necessary to carry the equip- 
age irom the rendezvous to the stream 
at the beginning of the operation. In 


this case the carrying party is followed 
by the crew and the first load of troops. 
Each rendezvous point is numbered to 
correspond to its ferry point, beginning 
upstream. At the rendezvous points 
the troops are divided into parties of 
proper size and from here they are 
guided to the ferry points. The cross- 
ing schedule will designate each ferry 
point or bridge site, giving the time of 
each departure and the units to be 
crossed. 

Paragraph 3-x of an order for ferry- 
ing troops by ponton should include 
instructions of the following tenor: 


Units will arrive at the rendezvous 
having the same number as the as- 
signed ferry point — minutes before 
the departure of the ferry scheduled 
for their transportation. They will 
be met by guides who will conduct 
them to the ferry points. Units will 
be divided into groups of not more than 
30 men; or 20 men, 3 machine guns, or 
5 howitzer company vehicles, and 3 ani- 
mals, 

Instructions of the Engineer officer 
in charge of the ferry point will be 
complied with strictly. 

At the ferry point, groups will form 
in single file and will embark at the 
stern of the ponton, wading to it if 
necessary. Men will advance as near 
the bow oarsman as the sweep of his 
oar will permit, taking places alter- 
nately against the right and left gun- 
wales, sitting on the gunwales. When 
the gunwales are filled, others will take 
place in the intermediate space and 
squat down. 

Carts and harness or equipment will 
be placed in the center of the ponton; 
drivers or riders will hold their animals’ 
heads well up, supporting them with 
both bridle and hand. When the ani- 
mals touch bottom they will be led 
ashore successively, beginning with the 
one next to the bow. Not more than 
three animals will be transported by 
one ponton, and these will be swum 
on the downstream side. 

Troops will maintain silence, will re- 
main steady under all conditions, will 
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not crowd the oarsmen, and under no 
circumstances will pieces be discharged 
while in the pontons. 

When the ponton is as near the shore 
as the bottom permits, the chief of 
ponton will command “Debark.” Men 
will leave from the bow, from the in- 
termediate space first, followed by men 
from the gunwales from stern to bow. 

Under no pretext whatever will any- 
one except officers carrying dispatches 
be carried on the return trips. 


Following is a table showing the 
number of ponton loads required for 
ferrying Infantry units (forward eche- 
lons only). There are nine pontons in 
a division of the engineer bridge train 
(heavy), three divisions per train. 


Unit Ponton loads 


ee NE SS esas Ve cieineeeaec 2 
MMII. ita nike nbn Chwadieaawawens 1 
SE Rs ax eden eae wes 7 
II ao cd sa's hana Faia Wee Ne weet 10* 
De Bee, EMinerthige csc iveneeeses 2 
GS 05 bone tek waae s xekaees ke 2 
Bn. with Plat. How. Co............ 35 
Pe anes chedendeds tpedssmer 4 
PY eee oe errr: 109 


The following is a sample of a ferry 
schedule: 


Ferry Point— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Pontons— 14 13 14 
3:00 a. m—Ist Inf. 1st Inf. 2d Inf. 

Co. A Co. E Co. A 

Co. B Co. F Co. B 
3:20 a. m—Co. C ete. 

ist Bn. Hq. 


1 plat., How. Co. 
1 plat., Co. D 
3:40 a. m— 


In addition to the complete detail of 
the orders for the operation, it is evi- 
dent that a stream crossing requires 
the most strict discipline and adher- 
ence to schedule. As surprise cross- 
ings must be made under cover of dark- 
ness or fog to be effective, they present 
the further difficulties inherent in night 
operations. 

The first care of unit commanders on 


* Includes carts and draft animals (new T. 
O.). 


te 
debarkation is to get the troops ip 
hand and reorganize tactical units, 4) 
formations should be simple and wel) 
understood, and when effective enemy 
fire is encountered the advance should 
be made in line of columns covered by 
scouts. The commander of the fist 
echelon to cross must keep in mini 
the fact that it is his duty to cover the 
crossing of other echelons until suf. 
ficient strength is built up to push the 
advance when contact with adjacen 
units is established. Each advancing 
column is assigned a definite objective 
and does not deploy until obliged to by 
resistance or through reaching a posi- 
tion designated for deployment. Local 
supports and reserves are held at 
shorter distances than in daylight ai- 
vances, with the general reserve well 
to the rear. The operation should be 
pushed to a conclusion without firing 
by infantry units, darkness being de- 
pended upon for protection and the 
bayonet for success in combat. The 
troops engaged in such _ operations 
should wear a distinguishing mark; 
they must maintain silence. The as- 
signed objectives or assembly position: 
must be easily recognized, and the ut- 
most care taken to maintain direction 
and contact and to avoid collisions with 
friendly troops. 

A stream crossing is a complicated 
operation; it presents difficult tactical 
problems for the Infantry. Careful 
reconnaisance, painstaking preparation 
of orders, close coordination, and vig- 
orous execution are essential to suc- 
cess. If the rising sun finds the In- 
fantry in its prescribed position, alert 
and ready for “more,” with the ar 
tillery moving into position and the 
combat trains at hand, then the !e- 
sponsible commander may vaunt hin- 
self as one who “putteth off his armor.” 
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The Point of View 


A post-armistice incident 


of 1918—with a lesson 


Captain G. F. Eutor, M. I. D. Reserve 


HO won the war? 
The answer to that question 
depends a lot on the point of view. 

Everyone thinks his own particular 
branch of the Service was about 99 per 
cent of the whole show, and the rest were 
“also rans.” 

That reminds me! The other day I 
saw O'Hara, who commanded a bat- 
tery when I commanded a company 
of Doughboys. He has supported my 
outfit on occasion, and on occasion I 
have roundly cursed him for things that 
were not his fault but the fault of im- 
perfect liaison arrangements. Never- 
theless we're fast friends. 

O’Hara was lucky enough, when his 
outfit was being sent home for demobi- 
lization, to get a staff job with the 
[British] Army of Occupation, and went 
up to Cologne. Later on he was dis- 
patched as a courier to Paris with a lot 
of reports for the Council of Ambassa- 
dors to digest. He had in his compart- 
ment on the train an extremely bump- 
tious young squadron commander of the 

toyal Air Force, a captain of the Black 
Watch (who had been a sergeant at 
Mons and had served continuously ever 
since), and a French officer of Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, who had spent almost the 
whole of his war service in Africa. The 
airman dominated the conversation. 

Presently the train stopped at a rather 
important town. O’Hara doesn’t re- 
inember, but he thinks it was St. Quen- 
tin. There was a big religious ceremony 
of some sort going on, and the platform 
was full of clerics, boys with banners, 


white-party-dressed little girls, and the 
like. 

The compartment had six seats. Pres- 
ently, at the entrance from the corridor, 
appeared a French colonel, in dark blue 
uniform and wearing the collar patches 
of their General Staff. 

In broken but most courteous Eng- 
lish he asked whether a companion and 
he might occupy the two remaining 
seats. There was some rearrange- 
ment of luggage, and the colonel en- 
tered, ushering before him a gray-mous- 
tached little Frenchman in ordinary 
civilian clothes, who seemed most 
polite and anxious to efface himself. He 
was quite dominated by the colonel— 
one of these tall, light-haired, big-boned 
Normans who always seem to tower 
head and shoulders above any other 
Frenchman. Yet somehow Jimmy 
thought the little man’s face was fa- 
miliar. 

The conversation went on—bout of 
courtesy to the Chasseur, it had been, 
all along, conducted in French, which 
everyone present spoke, especially in 
a military way. 

The airman, having concluded his 
highly colored views on the future of air- 
craft in war—and the lack of future of 
the other arms—passed to a critique of 
the conduct of the war just finished. 
Everything had been done wrong, even 
from the first. He went back to 1914. 
With air forces here—with a couple of 
squadrons there—and so forth. He 
claimed that flying gave him a clear 
mind, a “bird’s-eye” mind, a mind that 
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could cast aside the shackles of ancient 
military superstitions and see just what 
should be done, and what should have 
been done. He moved army corps about 
the map of France with an airy assur- 
ance that stirred the Black Watch cap- 
tain to final wrath. In a few terse 
words the Highlander defended the dis- 
positions of Sir John French, gave his 
own views about what was accomplished 
at the battle of Le Cateau, and wound 
up by the undisputable statement— 
“and we beat ’em on the Marne, didn’t 
we? We saved Paris, didn’t we?” 

The airman exuded a fine scorn. “You 
could and should have held ’em on the 
Somme or the Oise.” 

But before he could say more, the 
little Frenchman leaned forward, smil- 
ing deprecatingly, and asked if he might 
put ina word. He had, he said, studied 
the campaigns very carefully, and he 
thought that a detached and unpreju- 
diced viewpoint might help. He was a 
clear reasoner, that little fellow. He 
produced a map; his pencil danced over 
it like lightning. He told them things 
none of them had ever even thought 
of. He showed them the terrible prob- 
lems, the terrible decisions that con- 
front the commanders of armies. He 


Se , 


made them feel something of the by. 
den that rests night and day upon the 
shoulders of the man whose word js 
final, the man whose tools are human 
lives, and whose greatest fear is that he 
shall spend those lives uselessly. 

He showed them how French {elt 
and Joffre, and even von Kluck, during 
those whirlwind days of victory and de- 
feat and victory again. 

Above all, he made it utterly clear 
that it’s the team that counts—infantry 
and artillery and air forces and all the 
rest, pulling together for the common 
goal. Jimmy voiced some such thought. 

The airman sneered. 

“All that bunk—from a civilian!” 
he snapped. “What does he know? 
Let him come up the line, once, or fly 
over the German archies. Then he'll 
see!” 

The train stopped; the civilian and 
the colonel arose to go. 

The colonel whispered something to 
his companion—the old man smiled his 
gentle smile, turned, and with a polite 
phrase handed the airman his card. I 
read: 

FerDINAND Focu 
MARECHAL DE FRANCE 








“Le Feu est Tout, le Reste Peu de Chose” 
—Napoleon 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


AYONET attack is indicated only after the enemy 


has been weakened by fire power. 


The bayonet 


is primarily an offensive shock weapon, and it is in- 
effective against strong defensive fire. 

According to Von Moltke, “The bayonet charge is 
not the first, but the last phase of combat.” 
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FTER the battle of Fair Oaks, both 
A <ides seemed glad to avail them- 
selves of a breathing spell. Each had 
felt the fighting quality of the other, 
aud had become warier as a result. 
Koth aow bent all energies to the im- 
pending decisive struggle, for with the 
Army of the Potomac almost within 
sight of Richmond the issue could no 
longer be deferred. 
Various minor changes were made 
by both sides during the month of June. 
Deserving colonels were promoted to 
be brigadier generals, and unsuitable 
material was weeded out. Jackson was 
in full career in the Valley. MceClel- 
lan's requests for reinforcements were 
not favorably regarded. However, Mc- 
Call’s division was ordered to the Pen- 
insula on June 6 and McDowell was 
ordered to cooperate with the Army of 
the Potomac. Lee considered reinfore- 
ing Jackson, but then, evidently hav- 
ing learned of the projected addition 
to McClellan’s strength, warned Jack- 
son to be prepared to move in the di- 
rection of Richmond on short notice. 
MeCall’s division began arriving at 
White House on June 11. The same 
day Lee ordered Whiting, with two 
brigades, to reinforce Jackson in the 
Valley. This move was doubtless de- 
signed to distract attention from the 
vicinity of Richmond and cause the 
Washington authorities to hesitate to 
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Journat, for September, 1928. 


Retrospect 
A condensed review for the busy reader’ 
Mayor Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
IV. THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN 


THE SEVEN DAYS 


reinforce McClellan. This conclusion 
would seem to be borne out by Lee’s 
advice to Jackson on June 16, which 
was that they should combine in a 
blow against McClellan, rather than 
for Jackson to strike at Shields and 
Fremont. McClellan seemed to ex- 
pect something of the sort, but at about 
this time a report reached him that the 
official records of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment were being removed from 
Richmond to Danville. 

The possibility of Jackson uniting 
with Lee evidently had occurred to 
McClellan, for as early as June 18 he 
had made plans for shifting his base 
to the James in the event that rein- 
forcements from the Valley should cut 
his communications with White House. 
All of the Army of the Potomac was 
now south of the Chickahominy ex- 
cept Porter’s V Corps. While McClel- 
lan anxiously watched the north flank 
for Jackson, Lee was receiving highly 
exaggerated reports that Burnside and 
Halleck were both reinforcing the 
Army of the Potomac. The newspapers 
on both sides published every conceiv- 
able kind of rumor and the effect upon 
the individual commanders concerned 
is hard to estimate. 

The War Department at Washington 
now passed on to McClellan the in- 
formation that Jackson was being re- 
inforced from Richmond. This no 


‘The reader is referred to the introduction to the first article of the series, p. 238, INFANTRY 
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OPPOSING FORCES 
(As of June 26, 1862) 


Army of the Potomac 
(Maj. Gen. G. B. McClellan) 


Army of Northern Virginia 
(General R. E. Lee) 





Te Ee Eo. v'9.s cca puscancnabins tsesix 18,900 Sookees 6. Cage % inchs inciimeieael 
Ist Div. (Richardson) Whiting’s Div. 
ist Brig. (Caldwell) Ist Brig. (Hood) 
2d Brig. (Meagher) 3d Brig. (Law) 
3d Brig. (French) Jackson’s Div. 
2d Div. (Sedgwick) Ist Brig. (Winder) 
ist Brig. (Sully) 2d Brig. (Jones) 
2d Brig. (Burns) 3d Brig. (Hampton) 
3d Brig. (Dana) 4th Brig. (Lawton) 
ee A SIND oan cncecanevbacecncvans 21,700 Ewell’s Div. 
2d Div. (Hooker) 4th Brig. (Elzey) 
Ist Brig. (Grover) 7th Brig. (Trimble) 
2d Brig. (Sickles) 8th Brig. (Taylor) 
3d Brig. (Carr) Maryland Line (B. T. Johnson) 
3d Div. (Kearney) oe ne Pee ; 
Ist Brig. (Robinson) ist’ Brig. (Rodes) 
2d Brig. (Birney) 2d Brig. (G. B. Anderson) 
3d Brig. (Berry) 3d Brig. (Garland) 
Be Be tinh tv hdeds veciatadadasieseneds 17,100 4th Brig. (Colquitt) 
Ist Div. (Couch) 5th Brig. (Ripley) 
Ist Brig. (Howe) Magruder’s Corps............+++ : 
2d Brig. (Abercrombie) Ist Div. (D. R. Jones) 
3d Brig. (Palmer) Ist Brig. (Toombs) 
2d Div. (Peck) 2d Brig. (G. T. Anderson) 
Ist Brig. (Naglee) McLaws’ Div. 
2d Brig. (Wessells) Ist Brig. (Semmes) 
F.C Ce iii bi pedesstabessrbeeneensnen 31,900 2d Brig. (Kershaw) 
Ist Div. (Morell) Magruder’s Div. 
Ist Brig. (Martindale) 2d Brig. (Cobb) 
2d Brig. (Griffin) 3d Brig. (Griffith) 
3d Brig. (Butterfield) Ng a ee ee 
2d Div. (Sykes) Ist Brig. (Kemper) 
Ist Brig, (Buchanan) 2d Brig. (R. H. Anderson) 
2d Brig. (Lovell) 3d Brig. (Pickett) 
3d Brig. (Warren) 4th Brig. (Wilcox) 
3d Div. (McCall) 5th Brig. (Pryor) 
Ist Brig. (Reynolds) 6th Brig. (Featherston) 
2d Brig. (Meade) amie MOORS picvicac fio cas ns dniahulbusouses ‘ 
3d Brig. (Seymour) 2d Brig. (Mahone) 
Art. Res. (Hunt) 3d Brig. (Wright) 
Ist Brig, (Hays) 4th Brig. (Armistead) 
2d Brig. (Getty) RL, Faia tinea orcas eae 
3d Brig. (Arndt) Ist. Brig. (Field) 
4th Brig. (Petherbridge) 2d Brig. (Gregg) 
5th Brig. (Carlisle) 3d Brig. (J. R. Anderson) 
Siege Tn. (Tyler) 4th Brig. (Branch) 
FE Ce CH oe ks rccnacicctacveccescnces 21,000 5th Brig. (Archer) 
Ist Div. (Slocum) 6th Brig. (Pender) 
Ist Brig. (Taylor) ee | ey rere ee re 
2d Brig. (Bartlett) 2d Brig. (Ransom) 
3d Brig. CNewton) 3d Brig. (Daniel) 
2d Div. (W. F. Smith) 4th Brig. (Walker) 
Ist Brig. (Hancock) Wises BER. 66cceccvccncescekstaes shbvessths 
2d Brig. (Brooks) pe PE eee es eee 
3d Brig. (Davidson) Ist Va. (Brown) 
ee ee oi ons cccuds cessagneawaventen 2,300 Jones’ Bn. 
Bag. Brig. (Woodbury)... .....ccccccscccescsccees 1,500 Nelson’s Bn. 
Richardson's Bn. 
on cc ectnaphdensshhiedeeneeseaekemnaend 114,400 Sumter Bn. (Cutts) 
ct onaaendsciuvddadiaiaeshuhaealnn jad 316 5 other btries. 
Cavalry (J. E. B. Stuart). .......000+e+-+ ‘ 
Otel. vn dccuscves Seocadusionncawienpeeaeta : 
PEPE cccricccccsumcnconabenssonuageeuee® ‘ 











* Estimated—no returns available. 
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joubt prevented any further strength- 
ening of McClellan (his return for June 
9) shows 127,000, including Fort Mon- 
re), and pinned MeDowell to the 
Washington front. At this very time, 
it appears, Lee was concentrating forces 
‘rom the south and preparing to strike 
MeClellan’s right (north) flank. Just 
. few days after Washington heard 
‘hat Jackson had been reinforced, Lee 
ordered him to move with all his avail- 
able foree on Richmond. Having in 
mind to strike MeClellan’s north flank, 
Lee had caused defensive works to be 
constructed on the eastern front of 
Richmond so as to release the maxi- 
mum foree for the main blow. When 
these works were sufficiently advanced, 
Lee decided that it was time to strike. 
The Confederate divisions had been re- 
grouped on June 22; Longstreet had 
command of his own and D. H. Hill’s 
divisions, and those of McLaws, D. R. 
Jones, and Magruder were formed into 
a corps under Magruder. Just before 
the opening engagement, the opposing 
jorees were as shown on page 582. 


THE SEVEN DAYS 


McClellan had advanced his lines 
astride the Williamsburg Road on June 
2) to improve his position in that quar- 
ter. At the same time the Confed- 
erate divisions were moving into their 
attack positions, and McClellan heard 
definitely that Jackson had arrived 
irom the Valley. He promptly in- 
iormed Washington that he expected 
Jackson to attack his right flank and 
rear. His expectation was quite cor- 
rect, except that the combined Con- 
lederate forees were to be thrown 
against his exposed north flank. 

Lee’s plan for the attack was con- 
tingent upon the movements of Jack- 
‘on. The latter expected to be at Ash- 


land by the 24th and was to move on 
Slash Church, halting there for the 
night of the 25th. At 3:00 a.m. on the 
26th, he was to move on the right flank 
of McClellan so as to turn the line of 
Beaver Dam. A. P. Hill was to cross 
the Chickahominy at Meadow Bridge 
when Jackson had advanced beyond it, 
and move direct on Mechanicsville. 
When the Mechanicsville bridge was 
uncovered, Lonstreet and D. H. Hill 
were to cross at that point; the former 
to support A. P. Hill, the latter Jack- 
son. All six divisions were then to 
sweep down the north bank of the 
Chickahominy toward the York River 
railroad, while Magruder and Huger 
were to hold the eastern lines and be 
prepared to follow closely any with- 
drawal of McClellan eastward. Holmes, 
in North Carolina, was ordered to be 
ready to move to Richmond, and 
Walker, at Drewry’s Bluff, was alerted 
to reinforce Huger. At noon, June 26, 
the opposing forces were disposed gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 1. 


MECHANICSVILLE 


Jackson did not arrive at Ashland in 
time to reach his designated station on 
the 25th. Consequently his march on 
the 26th was longer, and he was also 
retarded by Union cavalry. As a re- 
sult of these delays, A. P. Hill did not 
cross Meadow Bridge until 3:00 p.m. 
He moved directly on Mechanicsville, 
and came upon part of Porter’s Corps 
(14 bns.) drawn up along the line of 
Beaver Dam Creek, as shown on 
Sketch No. 2. Hill (16 bns.) tried to 
force the crossing, but without success. 
Expecting Jackson (24 bns.) to turn 
the line of Beaver Dam from the north, 
he did not press his attack very 
strongly. Longstreet (11 bns.) and D. 
H. Hill (12 bns.), crossing at the Me- 
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chanicsville bridge as soon as repaired, 
advanced to A. P. Hill’s assistance but 
were too late to influence the result ma- 
terially. Jackson failed to arrive on 
the scene during daylight hours. The 
fight was discontinued at 9:00 p.m. 


GAINES MILL 


On June 27, discovering that Jack- 
son had turned the line of Beaver Dam, 
the V corps withdrew shortly after day- 
light to the general line of Powhite 
Creek. McClellan intended to hold the 
Confederates north of the Chickahom- 
iny with the V Corps, while he with- 














drew the trains and heavy artillery to- 
ward the James. He was compelled to 
fight several rearguard and delaying 
actions to accomplish this. 

The Confederates followed Porter's 
withdrawal closely, but did not appear 
in force before his new position until 
noon. At this time the two armies 
were disposed generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 3. Longstreet and A. P. 
Hill gained contact with Porter’s Corps 
in the vicinity of New Cold Harbor at 
about 2:00 p.m. Sketch No. 4 shows 
the disposition of the forces at the time 
of contact. A. P. Hill (16 bns.) moved 
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to the attack at onee, but Longstreet 
(11 bns.) held back, expecting Jackson 
24 bns.), with D. H. Hill (12 bns.) 
attached, to appear on the Union north 
flank at anv moment. A. P. Hill made 
such an energetic attack that Porter 
(35 bns.) called for reinforcement, and 
ihe division of Slocum (12 bns.) was 
ordered to his support. After Hill had 
been seriously engaged alone for about 
two hours, Longstreet was ordered to 
move against the Union left. Just as 
lls preparations were complete, Jack- 
son and D. H. Hill arrived, and, form- 




















| ing on his left, the three (47 bns. in 


all) attacked together. A. P. Hill with- 
drew to the line of the creek to rest 
and reorganize his division. Porter 
again called for help, and two brigades 
of Richardson’s division (8 bns.) were 
ordered over. Before they coula ar- 
rive the Confederate attack had out- 
flanked the Union line on the left 
(south), and a general withdrawal un- 
der heavy pressure became necessary. 
The fresh brigades of Richardson, as 
well as the timely arrival of darkness, 
checked the Confederate advance. 
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Porter withdrew his roughly handled 
corps to the south side of the Chick- 
ahominy in safety, destroying the 
bridges behind him and leaving twenty- 
two guns in the hands of the Confed- 
erates. 


THE WITHDRAWAL TO THE JAMES 


On June 28, McClellan moved Keyes’ 
IV Corps across White Oak Swamp to 
cover the crossing of the remainder of 
his army. Lee, finding the north bank 
of the Chickahominy vacated, moved 
to cut off McClellan’s retreat. Ewell 
(10 bns.) was ordered to seize the rail- 
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road at Dispatch Station, with a view 
to interrupting the Union withdrawal 
eastward. Lee was not sure of Mc- 
Clellan’s direction of retreat, and ap- 
parently was under the impression that 
the Union army was making for White 
House. At noon, June 28, the opposing 
forces were generally disposed as shown 
on Sketch No. 5. 

McClellan now started to withdraw 
from the north flank. Porter’s corps 
was ordered across White Oak Swamp 
to take position covering the roads from 
Richmond. After this move started, 
Franklin was withdrawn from the north 
end of the line with but little interfer- 
ence from the Confederates, and started 
for White Oak Bridge. Lee now be- 
came aware of the direction of the Union 
withdrawal, and moved Ewell to Bot- 
tom’s Bridge; he ordered Huger (7 bns.) 
and Magruder (15 bns.) to pursue vig- 
orously upon signs of withdrawal in 
their front, but, because of the strength 
of the Union works, they were unable 
to advance. As a matter of fact, they 
still had the corps of Sumner (23 bns.) 
and of Heintzelman (25 bns.) in their 
immediate front. 

While the above was taking place, 


es, 


Lincoln had wired McClellan that yo 
reinforcements were available exce; 
Burnside who had been ordered to hin, 
at once. Secretary Stanton also had 
wired Halleck in Tennessee to detgc) 
at least 25,000 men to strengthen the 
Army of the Potomac. At sunset. 
White House was abandoned with very 
little loss, and MeClellan’s communics- 
tions were severed with Fort Monroe 
and Washington. 

During the night Sumner and Heinty- 
elman, with the division of Smith, were 
ordered to an interior line covering 
Savage Station. Slocum was halted at 
the latter place in reserve. McClellan 
directed that this line be held until dark 
the 29th. Meanwhile Lee had ordered 
Longstreet and A. P. Hill to cross a 
New Bridge and move via the Darby- 
town road to the Long Bridge road to 
intercept the Union retreat to the James. 
Huger and Magruder were to pursue 
to the east, and Jackson to cross at 
Grapevine Bridge and move down the 
south bank of the Chickahominy. 


ALLEN’S FARM 






Sumner vacated his lines at Fair 
Oaks at daybreak, and withdrew east 
along the railroad. In the vicinity 0! 
Allen’s Farm he halted and formed line 
of battle facing toward Richmond. Here 
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contact was gained by D. R. 
Jones 


bns.) as shown in Sketch No. 6. 
ittacked first the right of Sedgwick (12 
bns.), and then the left of Richardson 
‘11 bns.), but was repulsed each time. 
The attacks were renewed three sepa- 
rate times, but as often repulsed, and 
“umner withdrew without further mo- 
lestation on Savage Station. At noon 
ol the 29th the opposing forces were 
situated generally as on Sketch No. 7. 


















SAVAGE STATION 

Early on June 29 Slocum was moved 
'(o White Oak Bridge to relieve Keyes, 
who had instructions to proceed further 


in the direction of the James. Frank- 
lin, hearing that the Confederates were 
crossing the Chickahominy behind him, 
notified Sumner and held Smith’s divi- 
sion of his own corps at Savage Station. 
Shortly after noon on the 29th, the three 
divisions (35 bns.) were united at Sav- 
age Station and Sumner assumed com- 
mand at just about the time that Ma- 
gruder (15 bns.) deployed for attack. 
The disposition of the opponents at this 
time was as shown on Sketch No. 8. 
Heintzelman (25 bns.), though ordered 
to hold the Williamsburg road until 
dark, fell back across the White Oak 
Swamp, thus exposing Sumner’s left 
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flank at Savage Station. The Confeder- 
ates attacked vigorously at about 4.00 
p. m., making their main effort along 
the Williamsburg road. Jackson was 
expected momentarily on the Union 
right flank, coming via Grapevine 
Bridge. He stopped, however, to re- 
pair the bridge, and again failed to ar- 
rive on the scene in time. As a result, 
the Confederates were checked. Though 
the action was really indecisive, the 
Union forces gained the time necessary 
for their safe withdrawal across White 
Oak Swamp. 

June 30, McClellan now ordered 
Porter to move on to the James, and, 
with Keyes, to take up a position at 
right angles to the river, covering the 
roads from Richmond. The other corps 
were disposed to cover the various other 
roads leading from Richmond, and the 
trains were pushed on to Haxall’s. 
Franklin was left to cover the crossings 
of White Oak Swamp and to act as a 
rear guard from those points. 

Lee ordered Magruder to follow 
Longstreet on the Darbytown road, and 
Jackson, who reached Savage Station 
about daylight, to push on via the White 
Oak Bridge road. Holmes, who had 
crossed from the south side of the James 
the night before, was ordered to move 
via the River Road to interfere with the 
Union retreat. With Longstreet, A. P. 


Hill, and Magruder attacking from the 
west, Jackson and D. H. Hill from thy 
north, and Holmes striking at the Unio, 
line of retreat, Lee was justified in hop. 
ing for the destruction of the Army 0 
the Potomac. 

In spite of all efforts on the Unio 
side, the roads were blocked by the 
Union wagon trains, and the progres 
of the retreat was impeded. Keyes ani 
Porter, too, were delayed by the condi- 
tion of the roads, so McClellan posted 
Sumner at Nelson’s Farm (or Glendale), 
and McCall on the New Market road. 
and instructed all units to remain in po- 
sition until the trains had passed. At 
about the time that Longstreet and A. P 
Hill, moving via the Long Bridge road, 
gained contact with the Union forces, 
the opposing armies were disposed as 
shown on Sketch No. 9. 
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GLENDALE 


Longstreet and A. P. Hill deferred 
their attack, pending the arrival o! 
Huger on the Union right flank, and 
Jackson and D. H. Hill on their right 
rear. Holmes (10 bns.), moving down 
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op the river, effeetively checked his 
further advance. Huger (7 bns.) re- 
norted his progress obstructed, and Ma- 
oruder (15 bns.) was delayed by con- 
dieting orders. Jackson, with four di- 
visions (some 36 bns.) was contained 
siceessiully by Smith and Sedgwick 
24 bns.). The final result was that 
Longstreet and A. P. Hill (27 bns.), get- 
ting impatient, attacked five Union di- 
visions (some 60 bns.), as shown on 
sketch No. 10. The result was inevit- 
able. In spite of gallant fighting on the 
part of the Confederates and of various 
local successes, their attack was gen- 
erally checked and the continued with- 
drawal of the Union army was pro- 
‘ected. The fight lasted until 9.00 p. m. 
\hen Magruder arrived and relieved the 
weary troops of Longstreet and A. P. 
Hill. Under cover of darkness McClel- 
lan effected his withdrawal; by day- 
light the bulk of the Army of the Poto- 
mas was united at Malvern Hill. 

















MALVERN HILL 


McClellan spent the morning of July 
1 in disposing his forees on the com- 
manding elevation of Malvern Hill; 
Lee spent it in bringing up his forces for 




















a final blow at the Army of the Potomac. 
Jackson had reached Glendale early on 
the morning of the Ist, and was pushed 
on down the Quaker road. Huger and 
Magruder came up on his left, and Long- 
street and A. P. Hill were held in re- 
serve. Holmes remained inactive on the 
River Road, effectively stopped by the 
fire of the Union gunboats and Me- 
Clellan’s reserve artillery. Just before 
the attack, the opposing armies were 
disposed generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 11. 

Because of the difficult terrain and 
their lack of knowledge of it the Con- 
federates did not form line of battle 
until late in the afternoon. Lee planned 
for the whole line to advance at a given 
signal, but due to difficulties of com- 
munication or some misunderstanding 
D. H. Hill advanced to the attack alone. 
After taking the Union first line, weight 
of numbers and lack of support forced 
him to fall back. Jackson ordered up 
his own division and part of Ewell’s, but 
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they failed to get up in time. Huger 
and Magruder now attacked on the 
right, but after gallant fighting were 
forced to fall back, due largely to the 
terrible fire of the Union reserve artil- 
lery, and lack of artillery support of 
their own. There seemed to be little or 
no concerted action on the part of the 
Confederate division commanders. 
Moreover, their artillery, coming into 
action by successive batteries or bat- 
talions, was promptly crushed by the 
overwhelming fire of the concentrated 
Union reserve artillery on Malvern Hill. 
In spite of all this, the fighting again 
lasted until about 9.00 p. m. before the 
Confederates would admit failure. To 
quote D. H. Hill (Battles and Lead- 
ers”): “It was not war—it was murder.” 


THE WITHDRAWAL TO HARRISON’S 
LANDING 


On July 2, taking advantage of the 
decisive repulse inflicted upon Lee, Mc- 
Clellan withdrew under cover of dark- 
ness further down the James to Har- 
rison’s Landing. This move was largely 
influenced by the advice of the Navy 
officers, who pointed out that it was 
the best location for his base from the 
naval aspect. In spite of a rather leis- 
urely withdrawal, the Confederates fol- 
lowed slowly and in small force. A 
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heavy rain also impeded pursuit, 
though, as at First Bull Run, it did po 
seem to slow down the retreating troops 
McClellan gained the shelter of the 
gunboats at Westover, and promptly 
began to intrench. Lee, after exan- 
ining the Union position, decided to 
withdraw his army toward Richmond 
to rest and reorganize. At this time the 
Union forces at Harrison’s Landing 
were disposed generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 12. 


THE WITHDRAWAL FROM THE PENINSULA 
AND END OF THE CAMPAIGN 


McClellan’s chief concern now was 
to bring his army back to a strength 
sufficient, in his opinion, to warrant a 
move on Richmond. He was corre- 
sponding constantly with Washington 
on the subject of reinforcements and, 
after Jackson moved north, on main- 
taining the Army of the Potomac in 
its present position. 

Halleck was called from the west 
and made General-in-chief on July 11. 
Lee had returned most of his troops 
to their former positions about Rich- 
mond. Soon sensing that McClellan 
would make no further offensive move 
without substantial reinforcement, Lee 
turned his thoughts northward, where 
the forces of Pope and McDowell 
seemed to invite his attention. While 
McClellan was discussing the question 
of reinforcements and the merits of the 
various lines of attack on Richmond, 
Lee was shifting his forces to a new 
field of activity. Brigade after brigade 
moved on Gordonsville, while MeClel- 
lan labored under the impression that 
Richmond was being reinforced from 
the south, and asked for more troops. 

On August 4 Halleck wired McClel- 
lan to withdraw the Army of the Po- 
tomac to Aquia Creek. Burnside had 
already gone there, but Halleck was 
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ursuit worried that Lee would strike at Pope 
lid sel pefore he could be reinforced from the 


uth. McClellan protested, but Hal- 
ieck insisted, and the movement began. 
While the two latter exchanged im- 
polite wires over the speed—or lack of 
speed—of the withdrawal, Lee con- 
tinued to strip Richmond of troops and 
nove them on Gordonsville. He ap- 
parently had intelligence of the pro- 
jected removal of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, for on the day before the march 
‘rom Harrison’s began, Lee ordered 
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Missing 


Longstreet to Gordonsville with twelve 
brigades. Later, when confirmed in his 
suspicions, he left G. W. Smith in com- 
mand of the defenses of Richmond, and 
himself departed at about the same 
time that the last of the Army of the 
Potomac embarked at Newport News 
and Fort Monroe for Aquia Creek. 
The Peninsular Campaign was over, 
and both armies were about to try 
their mettle in new fields. 

The casualties during the last phase 
of the Peninsular Campaign were: 


CASUALTIES 
(The “Seven Days’) 





Confederate 

Unit K&w'* M Total 
as 618 5 623 
EES ei ts u's £3K 5 564 5 569 
SE er 179 i 179 
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re i Wan bien 548 76 624 
Artillery Reserve ...... 30 he 30 
pS ete eee 297 4 301 

Aggregate*.......... 19204 857 20061 


* Confederate returns are incomplete, and 
many of the above figures are approximate. 











The Psychologist Looks at the Army 


A presentation of the practical relationship between 
psychology and the profession of arms 


Captain Joun H. Burns, Infantry 


“Civilization has harnessed to the use of war the primitive forces which are as old 
as man: rhythm, vanity, herd instinct and rallying instinct. Their symbols are the fife 
and drum, the uniform, the regiment, and the flag. Against these the peace mongers 
storm in vain, for they are deep in human nature and can never be eliminated.”— 


Carter: Man Is War. 


EMBERS of the human family 

massed in crowds display charac- 
teristics quite different from those they 
display as individuals. For the time 
being the individual seems to merge his 
identity with the crowd and to lose the 
ability to act rationally. Under the 
crowd stimulus, he will do with zest 
things which he would ordinarily re- 
gard as puerile, immoral, or unspeak- 
able. He is no longer a thinking indi- 
vidual but an irrational bit of mechan- 
ism in a greater entity called a mob. 
Even the leaders who step out and 
sway the mob are often under the same 
hypnotic spell. 

This mob action of humans has been 
regarded as due to a special mental 
quality which was manifested only un- 
der mob conditions. It is now believed 
that it is not a separate quality, but a 
normal human attribute, the herd in- 
stinct, which is always present and 
operating, but whose response under 
mob conditions is greatly intensified. 
The individual is always strongly stim- 
ulated by the close presence of his fel- 
lows. Give him but the proper sur- 
roundings and the correct emotional 
atmosphere and he will slough off his 
inhibitions and demonstrate by his 


* The last of a series of four articles on “Psychology and the Army.’ 
see INFANTRY JouRNAL for September, October, and November, 1928. 
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actions what he is in mind—a herd ani- 
mal. 

The mob is the primitive human herd 
in action. It is soulless, cruel, and, 
when thoroughly aroused, unmanage- 
able; all its bestial qualities are easily 
stimulated and quickly flow into action. 
It is capable of the ferocity of the woli 
pack or the panic of the sheep herd. 
For these reasons the crowd or mob is 
a dangerous mechanism. Army officers 
whose duty it is to form individuals 
into masses and use these masses on 
the battlefield are dealing with these 
herd-minded humans under conditions 
where they manifest most clearly their 
herd characteristics. 

In view of this it may be well to 
enumerate briefly the main character- 
istics of man, the herd animal: 


1. Man is intolerant and fearful of solitude, 
whether physical or mental. 
2. He is more sensitive to the voice of the 
herd than to any other influence. It can en- 
dow him with energy and endurance, and 4s 
easily take them away; it is the source of his 
many codes, including the military code; and 
it can inhibit or stimulate his thought and 
conduct. 
3. He is subject to the passions of the pack 
in his mob violence and to the passion of the 
sheep herd in his panics. 
4. He is remarkably susceptible to leader- 
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ship. This is an instinetive quality and not a 
tional one. Little reason seems to enter in 
the selection of a popular leader. It is mostly 
.» emotional process, as the hysteria of the 
ate national election showed, and the presence 
of emotion signifies that some instinct has 
heen stimulated. Furthermore, the successful 
leader of the herd, like a successful shepherd, 
must never be far different in mind from his 
charges, nor too far in front as he leads them. 
5. Finally, in his relations with his fellows 
he is dependent upon their recognition of him 
asa member of the herd? 


Id 


A problem of every army is to gain 
control of primitive herds, restrain and 
direct their ferocity, and prevent their 
Strangely enough, it is this 


| ani- 


herd 


panics. 


and, very herd instinet which permits the 
lage- organization of armies, and not the in- 
asily stinet of pugnacity as so many believe, 


particularly pacifists. Pugnacity, as 
a matter of faet, is often a hindrance to 
military efficiency. Our elaborate rit- 
ual of military courtesy is an attempt 
‘o curb the pugnacious spirit, which is 
likely to break forth at the least pro- 
vocation and hamper cooperation. Men 
jon armies not for the pleasure of un- 
limited fighting, but to have their physi- 
cal needs satisfied, to appease the crav- 
ing for service, for companionship, and 
ior the inward pleasure it gives them to 
belong to an honored and important or- 
ganization. In general, men get their 
thrill not so much from actual fighting 
as they do from the approbation which 
their conduet will secure from their 
gang, group, team, or military organiza- 
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ae tion. Call them what you will, they 
and are the same thing psychologically. 
and They are herds differing only in ideals 


or codes of conduct. 
The herd quality of humans is at once 


the greatest. strength of an army and 


the source of its greatest weakness. It 


es 


serves to give solidarity to the human 
mass on one hand; but on the other it 
is a disintegrating force, for it gives 
the mass an extreme sensitiveness to sug- 
gestions and makes it susceptible to 
panics. The military problem, psycho- 
logically speaking, resolves itself into 
taking every advantage of the herd in- 
stinct to integrate the mass—unify it, 
as Ardand du Picq would say—while 
at the same time using every device 
to prevent it from becoming the victim 
of self-engendered panics. This mili- 
tary processing of civilians is a purely 
empirical thing, but it is an eminently 
sound one. It has been handed down 
from past armies and the methods have 
been tested out on many hard-fought 
fields; where faulty procedure in hu- 
man organization existed, it has been 
wiped out in blood. What we have left 
today is the residue of several thousand 
years of army experimenting; it has a 
sound psychological basis. It will be 
interesting then to analyze the army- 
making process from the standpoint of 
a psychologist. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MILITARY 
PROCESS 


The beginning of the World War saw 
large bodies of men thrown together in 
training camps. For the most part the 
individuals were strangers to one an- 
other. All were in a strange environ- 
ment, grouped into small organizations 
called companies, which in turn were 
grouped into larger units called regi- 
ments, and the regiments into vague 
things called divisions. The whole en- 
vironment was weird and startling to 
the new man. At the beginning there 
was not the slightest feeling of unity in 


‘This analysis of herd characteristics is taken from Trotter’s book, “Instincts of the Herd 


in Peace and War,” page 113. Slight changes and some condensation preclude use of quotation 


marks 
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any organization, nor was there any 
liking by individuals for their associ- 
ates. A vague mental discomfort filled 
all men. They were strangers in a 
strange world. Yet in a short time from 
this random collection of individuals 
developed into compact, hard-fighting 
masses, filled with the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice. How did this happen? What 
causes such a change? 

In the first place, when men are 
grouped together under military control, 
whether the officers wish it or no, a herd 
develops. Its first indication is the 
growing sensitiveness of the men to the 
opinion of their fellows, a sensitiveness 
which at first does not extend beyond the 
squad, but which later widens to include 
with decreasing intensity the company, 
the regiment, and the division. Soon 
follows the desire of each man to be as 
the others in bearing, dress, and thought; 
and then comes the dropping of old 
standards of conduct and the adoption 
of new. For there is no alternative. 
Men must conform to their environment 
in thought and action or seek a more 
congenial environment. The penalty is 
acute misery ; for the individual realizes 
that he is not of the herd but is outside, 
alone; and to a herd animal this means 
unhappiness. Those that think this 
penalty is far-fetched might reflect on 
the well-known phenomena of stage 
fright. The thought of stepping before 
a group to say a few words will often 
cause a man’s knees to knock together; 
to most of us it gives at least a few mo- 
ments of uneasiness. The reason for 
this is that the individual realizes that, 
when speaking, he is momentarily not of 
the herd, but outside. He misses the 
warm, comforting presence of his fel- 
lows, and is terrified. It is an old in- 
stinctive pull which all the logic in the 
world cannot eliminate. 


ee 


Since the soldier cannot change his ey. 
vironment to suit his mental nature 
he changes his nature. There are typ 
things to note in this process. The firs 
is that a large group of men living an 
working together will evolve into a hen 
This is a natural evolution which woul 
go on without conscious effort or direc. 
tion. The second and more important 
thing is that during this process the herd 
acquires new standard of herd conduct, 
Either it will evolve these standard 
itself, as gangs do, or it will accept 
standards which are properly presented 
and backed by those it looks up to as 
leaders. This is always with the as- 
sumption that the new standards are 
not too great a departure from the old. 
While the herd is casting off those old 
standards of conduct and eagerly seek- 
ing new ones which will give it standing 
in its new milieu, it is peculiarly sus- 
ecptible to influence from those in au- 
thority. The duty, then, of the officer 
is to do everything possible to hasten 
the integration of the herd, and at the 
same time to inculcate and foster mili- 
tary standards until they become tenet: 
of herd belief. 

A well-integrated organization 1s 
composed of individuals who are highly 
sensitive to the opinion of their fellows. 
They hesitate to do anything which 
would bring on censure, and they desire 
group praise. Now, if this organization 
has acquired high standards of military 
conduct it will have herd opinion s0l- 
idly behind these standards. All will 
try to live up to them. When they do 
offend they will have an uneasy feeling 
of guilt and realize the justice of pun- 
ishment when it comes. The result }s 
a sort of military conscience which 
serves to direct the man when out of the 
presence of his associates and beyond 
reach of physical pressure. The out- 
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ward manifestations of such a spirit 
are high esprit and good discipline. In 
sich a unit the officers, instead of being 
outsiders who punish in accordance with 
, vague thing called military law, are 
eracles who speak with the authority of 
the whole herd, and who meet out just 
punishment in accordance with the ac- 
cepted code of the herd. 

The military problem in dealing with 
the herd has three phases. First must 
be determined the essential elements of 
military conduet which are to be im- 
pressed on the herd, such as bravery, 
self-sacrifice, loyalty, obedience, and 
subordination. 

The second phase is to determine the 
method by which this code of military 
conduct will be impressed on the sol- 
It is useless to try and convince 
men of the value of military standards 
by reasoning with them, for reasoning, 
no matter how brilliant or conclusive, 
always leaves a suspicion of doubt and 
uncertainty in the mind of the average 
man. It is necessary that he be firmly 
convinced, and the best way of doing 
this, in fact the only way, is to indoc- 
trinate him. Constant repetition of the 
item to be inculeated, unsupported by 
any reasons, will have an immense ef- 
fect on the suggestible, herd-minded 
human. An opinion, an idea, or a code 
acquired in this manner can become so 
firmly fixed that one who questions its 
essential rightness will be regarded as 


diers. 
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sol- as ; . : 
P foolish, wicked, or insane. Suggestion, 
; then, is the key to inculeating discipline, 
r do ; ° 
- esprit, and morale. This may throw 
ling 


some light on why such qualities ean 
not be formally taught, but seem rather 
to be by-products of military experience 
and formal instruction. 

The third phase of the problem is the 
building up of a feeling of unity in an 
organization. How may this integra- 
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tion be hastened and what are the 
means? The answer is that anything 
that makes a man cunscious of his mem- 
bership in a herd, and at the same time 
proud of the herd, is an important inte- 
grating factor. Many of the distinctive 
features of military life owe their exist- 
ence to the fact that they are such fac- 
tors. 

Uniforms serve as a great means of 
bringing home to the men their essential 
unity. Insignia of rank denote the 
leader of the herd, and, incidentally, are 
badges of merit ahead of all other 
badges, such as marksmanship. Com- 
mon work, common quarters, and com- 
mon food all help to deepen the impres- 
sion of group unity. Anything that fur- 
nishes a common fund of conversation is 
a great integrating factor. Such are unit 
athletic teams. The unifying effect of 
these is heightened when the teams are 
victorious, for it proves to the man what 
he wishes to believe-—that his group is 
better than all others. His ego expands. 
One of the most unifying forces is a 
series of courageous deeds done in com- 
mon, or hardships experienced in com- 
mon. The value of a veteran lies not 
so much in his added skill in war as in the 
fact that he has gone through the uni- 
fying experience of battle or campaign. 
Parades and reviews are great factors 
in securing unity. For with pomp and 
glitter the great unit is massed, and to 
the sound of rhythmic music with flags 
flying and cadenced step the sub-units 
pass and render homage to their com- 
mander. For the soldier not to be con- 
scious and proud of his identity with 
his herd is, under these circumstances, 
almost impossible. Finally, to express 
its unity the herd is given a symbol— 
the colors. 

But probably the greatest tool in the 
hands of the officer for bringing home to 
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the members of the group their basic 
unity is close order drill. Men love to 
sink themselves in a crowd—to feel them- 
selves a part of a larger unity in thought, 
feeling, and action. The more a man 
is placed physically among his fellows 
the more keenly aware he becomes of 
his group affiliation. Both these char- 
acteristics are instinctive, and to both 
close order drill makes its appeal. Daily 
in drill the soldier swings, turns, and 
marches as a part of a unit. If he fails 
to do his part correctly, he spoils the 
exercise forthe group. Comrades stum- 
ble over him and express their wrath 
under their breath. The least thing 
wrong is plainly apparent, and destroys 
the smooth functioning of the human 
mass. It draws group censure and ridi- 
cule, thereby setting the offender aside 
from the group—and men have a hor- 
ror of being outside the herd. Hence 
the individual spends the entire period 
of drill in conforming his movements to 
the movements of the group. The whole 
tendency is to make him extremely con- 
scious of his identity with the group, 
eager to conform to group ways, and 
sensitive to group disapproval. This 
feeling is the basis of a well-disciplined 
organization. 

Another important result is that the 
individual learns to comply immedi- 
ately with orders. He cannot take time 
to think about their correctness or just- 
ness before he complies, but must auto- 
matically obey or his unit will likely 
walk over him. It is thus driven home 
that the group has leaders to whom it 
renders prompt obedience; that any de- 
lay or reluctance in obeying orders of 
the leaders will place the offender out- 
side the herd and draw down herd dis- 
approval. Thus the leader’s orders 
seem always to have direct herd ap- 
proval—he speaks with the voice of the 





herd. Three things, then, are foster) 
by close order drill: one, the growth 
herd consciousness; two, the develop. 
ment of the habit of automatic obed). 
ence; and three, the recognition and gp. 
ceptance of leaders, and the belief tha 
these leaders have herd approval behing 
their actions. 

The psychology underlying the mili- 
tary process may be expressed briefly 
as follows: When groups of men are 
brought under military control a typ- 
ical human herd tends to form. The 
military take this herd and by a process 
of indoctrination inculcate the funda- 
ments of the military code, while at the 
same time assisting the herd-forming 
process so as to secure a high degree of 
integration. One of the most efficient 
means of securing this integration is 
close order drill, which develops group 
consciousness, automatic obedience to 
orders, and recognition of and subordi- 
nation to herd leaders. 

While it is possible to develop a mili- 
tary organization from heterogeneous 
material by the use of the above men- 
tioned principles, the process is facili- 
tated when the material is homogeneous. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to develop 
an efficient national army without a cer- 
tain homogeneity based on common 
blood, religion, ideals, culture, or a com- 
bination of all of these. The most po- 
tent of these factors is probably relig- 
ion, but the most commonly used is cul- 
ture. On such a foundation may be 
built highly integrated military organi- 
zations in a comparatively short time. 
The more things the men have in com- 
mon before entering an organization, 
the shorter this time will be. 

No process of military training, how- 
ever, can succeed completely unless the 
material turned over to the military has 
been indoctrinated with certain ideals 
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>| duty, patriotism and citizenship. 
Men who have absorbed in childhood 
the belief that war is the greatest disas- 
ver, that nothing justifies it, and that it 
can always be avoided; men who be- 
lieve that military leaders are rather to 
be pitied than praised, that life is infi- 
nitely precious and is valued above all 
things; men who count life good or evil 
‘n accordanee with the number of ma- 


€ mili- 
briefly 


en are rerial things which may accrue to them, 
a typ- and whose only dread is that they lose 

The ‘he sweet sensuousness of life by death 
rocess 


—such men are not good soldier mate- 


‘unda- rial. They will never make an army, 
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matter how high the standard of intelli- 
gence or education or what powerful 
weapons may be placed in their hands. 
Their code of life is too radically dif- 
ferent from the soldier’s code to be 
changed by any process of military 
training. And yet, in each generation, 
American civilization is turning out a 
higher percentage of these types. 

The national army’s training begins 
in the nation’s schools. It is spiritual 
in character. The soft pedagogy of the 
present day, and the mild pacifism 
which pervades so many of our higher 
educational institutions from which are 
recruited our teachers, coupled with the 
materialistie thought beginning to per- 
vade our social life, are changing little 
by little the character of our people. 
In a generation or so the problem of 
producing a foree for war will present 
a grave aspect, for no one can make an 
army trom a society of agnostics, hedo- 
nists, and egoists. An army is forged 
irom the iron in the soul of a people. 
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Much eriticism is heard of the exist- 
ing line of demarcation between the offi- 
er and the enlisted man. The point is 


despite any degree homogeneity, and no ~ 


made that such a distinction in a demo- 
cratic country is false and is a vestige 
of the days when the officer class was 
recruited from the aristocrats. It seems 
like a just criticism, but in even the 
most democratic countries the segrega- 
tion still persists and officers hold aloof 
from the men. There is a reason for 
this. 

It has been noted that one of the main 
characteristics of the herd instinct is 
the susceptibility of humans to leader- 
ship. The individual instinctively 
realizes the need of coordinating the ef- 
forts of all. Only by coordination can 
a herd animal survive. This calls for 
leadership. Left to itself the herd will 
pick its own leaders; even such a tran- 
sitory herd as a mob will set up and fol- 
low temporary leaders. 

To know the type of men that the 
herd instinctively chooses for leaders, 
it will only be necessary to study the 
men who are elected to public office. 
They gain their offices because they fill 
the herd conception of leaders. With- 
out intending any disparagement, it 
may be said that this type of leader is 
certainly not the type fitted to direct a 
military organization. The officer type 
is far different from the true herd leader. 
The two seldom merge in one man; they 
are probably antithetical. If a man is 
found who appears to combine both, it 
is probable that he is playing one as a 
part. 

That brings us face to face with a di- 
lemma. The herd needs leaders in war, 
but the type of war leader is not the 
leader whom the herd will instinctively 
follow. One of two things may be done: 
either the herd can be given the proper 
technical war leader, thus ignoring its 
instinctive cravings, or it can be al- 
lowed to have the leaders it instinctively 
desires. Both methods are open to 
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grave objections. Under the first, the 
herd gets efficient leaders, it is true, but 
leaders to whom it is cold and whom it 
will not follow; under the second it gets 
leaders that it will follow, but who, by 
virtue of the very qualities which gave 
them leadership, are not mentally con- 
stituted to deal efficiently with the prob- 
lems of war. 

But the human has always solved his 
problems after a fashion. When he 
meets one that he cannot solve he will 
disappear from the face of the earth. 
And he has solved this problem also, 
and rather neatly at that. The herd 


was given efficient war leaders, and then 


every possible means was used to pre- 
vent the herd from learning that their 
leaders were not such as would be in- 
stinctively chosen. This was difficult, 
since the exigencies of war threw leader 
and followers into intimate contact. A 
social barrier was therefore erected be- 
tween the leader and his followers. 
Across this barrier no man might ven- 
ture without the permission of the 
leader, who was thus able to prevent his 
true non-herd quality from being adver- 
tised. Before the herd, the officer is al- 
ways on parade. The impression he 
seeks to make is that of true herd leader. 
The best methods of making this im- 
pression have been crystallized into the 
code of the officer class. 

In essence, then, the social barrier is 
a screen to hide the fact that the leaders 
are not true herd leaders. It secures 
for the herd skilled war direction, while 
at the same time it retains herd loyalty 
and enthusiasm for the leader. Every 
one knows certain officers who, despite 
their brilliancy, lack any marked abil- 
ity to command troops. Actually they 
have never been able to convince the 
men that they are true herd leaders, per- 
haps for one thing, because the herd 


i 


has a deep suspicion of great eruditigy 
The social barrier has another great a4. 
vantage. It prevents the officer from ly. 
coming a victim of the herd opinion oj 
his units; he remains the director whe, 
with close contact he might fall unde 
thespell ofthe crowd. Until war changes 
so that it can be waged by politician 
type leaders, we shall find a line of de. 
marcation between officers and men. 

































































THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SIDE OF MILITAry 
HISTORY 


In military history all the empho- 
sis is placed on the material factors of 
war, probably because we have no 
means for gauging the psychological 
factors. Stonewall Jackson’s campaign 
in the Shenandoah is regarded as a mas- 
terpiece and is studied in meticulous de- 
tail. But how Jackson was able to 
march his troops such amazing dis- 
tances in making his dispositions and 
still have a strong fighting force at the 
end of the march is worth at least ac- 
cessory study. The same may be said 
for the Italian campaign of Napoleon. 
In fact the study of any great captain 
will show that his men performed mir- 
acles of marching or prodigies of valor 
just when such actions were most es- 
sential to the general scheme. 

Any competent staff officer can cal- 
culate the material factors that affect 
a situation. He knows the book rules 
regarding marches, supply, roadspaces, 
and so on. In map problems every- 
thing works out beautifully, as in chess; 
but with troops there is no such mathe- 
matical certainty, for the human factor 
intrudes and is seldom judged correctly. 
The reason is that we have made no 
great effort to analyze or understand 
the psychological factors that affect war. 
These psychological factors hold the 
secret of generalship; they can destroy. 
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than the rule allows to be humanly pos- 
ible. In military history, then, we 
should try to ascertain the psychological 
factors that affect the situation. For in- 
stance, let us apply a few principles of 
psychology in order to ascertain the 
strength of the Roman Legion. 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE LEGION 


With the legion Rome conquered the 
Mediterranean world, and this despite 
poor battle leadership and sometimes 
virtually none at all. It was the legion 
which won the battles, not skilled gen- 
eralship. Yet a most thorough study of 
the details of organization, equipment, 
and formations will not disclose the se- 
cret. It lies in the realm of the psy- 
chological, and the lesson that it teaches 
is of value today. 

The organization of the legion varied 
as Rome waxed great. The legion that 
we shall consider is that of the Punic 
Wars. At that time the legion was di- 
vided into thirty small bodies called 
maniples, corresponding roughly to 
our companies. These maniples were 
further divided into two centuries of 
‘ixty men each. In battle the maniple 
fought as a unit,—a small block of 120 
men arranged in ranks six deep and 
twenty wide. The legion in battle 
formation was arranged in three lines 
of maniples. The first line was com- 
posed of ten maniples, with a gap be- 
tween maniples, probably equal in 
width to a maniple. The maniples of 
the second line stood behind the gaps of 
the first line, but sufficiently to the rear 
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so that they were out of the first shock 
of contact. The maniples of the third 
line stood behind the gaps between the 
maniples of the second line. The mani- 
ples of the second and third lines were 
local supports. They were hot maneu- 
vered laterally behind the line until 
Scipio Africannus, perhaps in despera- 
tion, used rear maniples to extend his 
battle line at Zama and thereby out- 
flanked and defeated Hannibal. The 
depth of the legion in this checkerboard 
battle formation was slightly over 100 
yards; its width slightly less than 300 
vards. 

It took no genius to see that if such a 
flexible formation could stand the in- 
itial impact of the metal-walled phalanx, 
with its long pikes and its depth of six- 
teen files, it was admirably suited to 
ancient combat. But could it with- 
stand this impact? Regarding the 
matter as a problem in mechanics, or 
even military theory, one would say that 
it could not, for the tremendous mass 
and solidity of the phalanx should easily 
have pierced the skeleton formation of 
the legion. The phalanx was a classical 
example of massing weight to break a 
line. But history tells us that the le- 
gion smashed the phalanx completely. 
It will not do to explain the matter by a 
vague reference to the greater flexibility 
of the legion. The truth is that the le- 
gion was developed from a sound knowl- 
edge of psychology, and not theory or 
logic. Let us analyze it. 

The purpose of giving depth to any 
ancient formation was to feed supports 
to the front line. The theory was that 
when the leading file was killed the 
second stepped into his place and car- 
ried on the fight, and this continued 
until all the supporting files became 
casualties. These rear files were under 
a tremendous mental pressure. They 
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saw the fight at close range, blows 
struck, blood spurting, men reeling; 
they heard the wounded groan and felt 
the earth grow slimy under foot with 
blood. At the same time they must look 
on and do nothing until their comrades 
in the front files were cut down. It 
was a frightful ordeal, and even the 
stoutest man must in time sicken and 
give way. But just how long could this 
ordeal be borne? How many file 
leaders could a man see slaughtered be- 
fore he turned tail? With the patriotic 
Roman soldier with high esprit and 
under iron discipline, it was found that 
any file beyond the sixth was wasted. 
They would not stand to enter the fight. 
As a matter of fact it is likely that the 
break would come before the sixth man 
would need to step forward. The depth 
of the formation was greater than neces- 
sary because of the need of convincing 
the front rank that it was amply sup- 
ported. 

As a consequence the Romans made 
the maniple six men deep. The men 
they saved with this shallow depth they 
organized into other maniples and placed 
these well to the rear of the fighting line, 
out of the strife and the turmoil. These 
mentally and physically fresh units 
could easily be moved forward when 
necessary. The Roman soldier was pos- 
sessed of a high degree of patriotism 
and imbued with a strong sense of duty 
and esprit. With such men it was pos- 
sible to separate the maniples by gaps 
and thus make the formation flexible 
and able to conform to the ground. 

On the other hand, the phalanx, 
with its depth of sixteen files, virtually 
wasted the last ten or twelve men of 
each column of files. They never stayed 
to step into the fray after the first few 
were cut down, and they could not 
heighten the initial impact of the unit. 


the front rank and to give an impression 
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About their only value was to heartey 


of power to the advancing mass, which 
no doubt affected the enemy. In a way 
it was a gigantic fraud, which won its 
victories because of the comfort it gaye 
its members and the imposing front it 
showed its foes. 

The legion was an excellent weapon 
of war because it exploited to the fullesi 
the psychological traits of all men, but 
particularly of Romans. To a nation 
lacking the Roman virtues, the legion 
formation was of no particular value. 
It will not do to criticize the Greeks for 
their unwieldy phalanx unless we are 
sure they could fight in the legion for- 
mation, for the chances are that the 
ancient officer did the best he could wit: 
the material he had at hand. The 
legion demanded soldiers with all the 
military virtues, and it passed in Rome 
when the Roman virtues died out. And 
that brings us to another of history's 
riddles—the passing of the legion—the 
total disappearance of the greatest fight- 
ing unit of antiquity. 


THE PASSING OF THE LEGION 


For fifteen years Hannibal ravaged 
the peninsula of Italy. The cities had 
fair success in resisting his wrath, but 
the countryside felt his full fury. Rome 
won the war, but the peasants were 
ruined. The independent farmer class 
which formed the backbone of the legion 
drifted to the city, became laborers for 
hire or lived on the bounty of the state 
It was their descendants who made up 
the legion in after years, and these 
lacked some of the fine spirit of patri- 
otism and strong sense of self-reliance 
that develops so readily in the free man 
working his own land. This psychologi- 
cal change was bound to affect the or 
ganization of the legion, if our theory is 
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ound that it was built on the Roman 
virtues rather than on material things. 
We find that Marius was compelled to 
make certain changes, and by Caesar’s 
dav the legion had lost some of its flex- 
ibility. The gaps between every three 
maniples were closed up, and a unit 
called a cohort, with a solid front of 
three maniples, was organized. Four 
cohorts separated by gaps now com- 
posed the front line instead of ten mani- 
ples, and instead of thirty maniples the 
legion was composed of ten cohorts. It 
is hard to see how this could improve 
mobility, and the legion which destroyed 
Hannibal at Zama and crushed the pha- 
lanx at Cynoscephalae needed no stiffen- 
ing. The truth is that an inferior Ro- 
man Was serving with the colors and he 
had to be bolstered up with the feeling 
which comes from closer physical con- 
tact than the formation of maniples 
gave. 

This shrinking process never stopped. 
In later years the gaps gradually closed 
until under the late Empire the legion 
presented the unbroken shield wall of 
the phalanx. For no longer were the re- 
cruits from patriotic, hard fighting peas- 
antry of Italy, but rather were they 
the secourings of a World Empire. Such 
polyglot material needed to be close- 
massed to fight at all. Starting with the 
plialanx type formation, common to all 
the armies then living in the shadow of 
Alexander’s career, the Romans de- 
veloped a highly efficient, flexible for- 
mation by accurately gauging human 
nature and utilizing to the fullest the 
high moral and esprit of their people. 
As these spiritual qualities decayed, the 
legion grew more massed, more rigid, 
until finally it reverted to the phalanx 
type whence it had sprung. The cycle 
was completed when the legion was 
‘wept into oblivion by hordes of mailed 


horsemen on the field of Adrianople. 

This sudden fall of the premier arm 
since the dawn of history is astounding, 
but it becomes baffling when one con- 
siders that not for a thousand and more 
years was infantry again to come into 
its own. Cavalry, the scorned arm, ride 
over a legion? How one of Caesar’s 
centurions would have laughed at that! 
Yet here again we will find that the 
psychological factor is the illuminating 
one. It furnishes the key to the puzzle. 

Study of the despotic, Asiaticized Ro- 
man empire of the 4th Century A.D. 
shows that patriotism had practically 
disappeared. The higher classes wasted 
their riches in dissipation, while the 
masses groaned under the taxation 
necessary to keep the gorgeous empire 
functioning. Army service was evaded, 
and barbarians filled the ranks and 
officered the regular army. Barbarians 
fighting in their own manner, with their 
own weapons, and under their own chiefs 
were preferred to the old legion of the 
line, for they were more adept in the 
guerrilla warfare prevailing on the 
frontiers. Even the lowly, light-armed 
troops were preferred to the heavy foot, 
for it had been generations since the 
Romans had had to face in battle trained 
and disciplined masses of heavy infan- 
try. Is it any wonder that the legion 
rotted inwardly First, it was recruited 
from a population lacking in patriotism ; 
second, the whole military service was 
looked down upon by the gilded Roman 
youth; and finally the legion itself was 
relegated to the background. The re- 
sult was an organization without unity 
or esprit and that had to be close- 
massed to fight at all. Yet of all the 
Roman units the legion was the only 
one that had the military strength to re- 
sist the Gothic horse—but it lacked the 
moral strength. 
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Men with a high sense of duty, high 
ideals of service, homogeneous, in cul- 
ture at least, patriotic and inured to 
hardships are needed to make good in- 
fantry; there is no middle ground, all 
else is rabble. Such men, trained to 
fight on foot, have ever been the premier 
arm of battle. But in the ancient world 
this breed had died out, feudalism did 
not foster its growth, and it was almost 
modern times before the Swiss cantons 
developed their impenetrable bodies of 
foot, and the twanging bows at Crecy 
told of the recrudescence of the ancient 
arm. 

Cavalry did not need this strong sense 
of cohesion to retain its mass, for, 
whether the men willed it or no, the 
horses would flock together. Once the 
charge was launched, a man had little 
chance of pulling his horse out of the 
mass and heading it for the rear. In 
charge or retreat the ancient general 
had the assurance that his cavalry 
would be more or less a body, kept to- 
gether by the herd instinct of the horses, 
whereas his infantry could disappear 
like a puff of smoke when their morale 
broke, which it did quite readily. Later, 
chivalry made cavalry fighting into a 
cult, the shadow of which is only today 
slowly passing from military life. 

Unquestionably the ancient generals 
sighed for the masses of heavy-armed 
foot. One can see this wistful longing 
in their chronicles. But, being practical 
men, they organized cavalry masses and 
with them fought their wars. But they 
approached masses of determined in- 
fantry with caution. No hurricane of 
cavalry rode them down. This is a 
pleasant fiction. Narses the Eunuch 
showed how it was done when he fought 
the Franks. All day long his mailed 
horse archers rode up to the serried 
Frankish ranks, keeping well out of 
reach but dropping steadily a rain of ar- 
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rows. When the Frankish morale failed 
the ranks broke and the sword got jy 
its work. As a matter of record, whey 
infantry stood cavalry never had the 
temerity to charge. But the trick was 
to teach the infantry to stand. They 
forgot this trick for over a thousand 
years, and may again unless we realize 
that to have the infantry soldier stand 
we must begin training his grandfather’: 
mind. 

As may be seen from all the foregoing, 
psychology enters into every phase of 
military life. It cannot be neglected. 

The writer does not believe that a 
knowledge of psychology will make any 
change in the fundamentals of army 
life, but he does think that it would lead 
to a better utilization of principles 
which we are now following through 
custom. We need to know in general 
how the human reacts to situations, the 
general structure of the mind, and then 
to visualize the psychological aspect to 
every problem and give it its proper 
weight. This last we never do. 

The army needs a theory, a teaching, 
and a practice of psychology. The ele- 
ments of knowledge necessary for start- 
ing this are available, but have not been 
studied or shaped for military purposes. 
It will take military men, and not pure 
scientists, to do adapting. It involves 
a number of things—study of the mind 
of man; interpretation of the army in 
terms of psychology; evaluation of our 
combat formations and practice and our 
troop leading in terms of psychology; 
and determination* of the psychological 
attributes developed by our American 
civilization, and how these may best 
be harnessed to the work of war. It 's 
high time that we were about this bus- 
ness. After all, there may be some trut!) 
in that remark of Napoleon’s that “The 
moral is to the physical as three is t 
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The Time Factor in War Preparation 


SEMPER PARATUS 


HE mission of the War Depart- 

ment upon the outbreak of war is 
clear cut. Stated briefly, it is to place 
in the field a force capable of overcom- 
ing the will of the enemy in the shortest 
possible time. 
The accomplishment of this involves 
readiness for immediate operations. 
This in turn presupposes that the troops 
placed in the field must be so trained 
and equipped that they can undertake 
with confidence and probability of suc- 
cess any combat mission that they may 
receive at the outbreak of hostilities. 

For the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion we may disregard minor wars. 

The Regular Army and the National 
Guard are sufficiently trained and 
equipped to be successful against any 
but a first-class power. Consequently, 
we shall restrict our discussion to the 
training problems incident to a major 
emergency, one in which Congress will 
lave to raise vast armies to save our 
national integrity. 

In any problem involving the mobili- 
zation of the man-power of the nation, 
the time factor is of the utmost im- 
portance. In fact, it is the deciding 
factor, for it influences procurement, 
supply, and training. 

Let us visualize the situation in 1917. 
With the Allies holding the line and 
our munitions plants already expanded 
‘oa quantity production basis, we were 
wnable to make our potential military 
strength felt for more than twelve 
months, and this in the face of a crying 
need for troops on the hard-pressed 
western front. Certainly no one will 
‘ay that the War Department wasted 


valuable time. Even its severest critics 
admit, grudgingly perhaps, that the 
Wilson administration accomplished 
wonders in putting two million men in 
France in an incredibly short time. 
And behind these men were almost two 
million more in the United States, pre- 
paring to go overseas. 

A big question before the War De- 
partment, therefore, is that of the time 
necessary to place in the field enough 
trained divisions to bring about prompt- 
ly a successful peace. Opinions vary 
widely as to the time needed to train 
a division of raw troops to the state of 
efficiency required by modern combat. 

Let us see what our World War ex- 
perience was in this regard. The aver- 
age soldier who entered an offensive 
sector in France received six months’ 
training in the United States, two 
months’ training in back areas in the 
theater of operations, one month in a 
quiet sector; a total of nine months of 
intensive training. 

So much for the average soldier. The 
seven Regular divisions had an average 
training of more than seven months be- 
fore they entered on offensive opera- 
tions; the National Guard divisions, al- 
though many of them had training on 
the Mexican Border, received about 
ten months’ training and the National 
Army divisions about eleven months’ 
training before receiving offensive mis- 
sions. The average division received 
more than ten months’ training before 
it was deemed a combat division. 

Therefore, if we are to draw any les- 
sons from our World War experience, 
we must accept it as an indisputable 
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fact that a division of raw troops, to be 
able to undertake with reasonable prob- 
ability of success any combat mission 
which may be assigned it, must have, 
as a conservative estimate, at least six 
months of intensive training, under 
favorable conditions—and preferably 
twice as much. This training time is 
over and above that necessary for in- 
duction into the service, assembly at 
rendezvous, and organization into com- 
pany and higher units. 

The optimist who does not weigh all 
the factors may think the picture we 
have painted too discouraging. We 
hope it is. Nevertheless, we must face 
facts, however disquieting they may be. 
Our study of history has shown us that 
we have always been forced to rush 
partially trained troops into battle be- 
cause there was not time available to 
complete their training. However, we 
still keep in mind the ideal and bend 
every effort to make all training as 
complete as the time at our disposal 
permits. 

A vital element in training is morale. 
Other things being equal, this quality 


—— 


of morale—that mental state whic), 
stimulates to greater physical and me». 
tal effort, the will to win at all cos— 
is the determining factor. For its gop. 
tinuance, morale is dependent upon , 
certain amount of success. Untrained 
men thrown against trained and be. 
ter armed and equipped troops cannot 
be expected to gain victories. It ig the 
duty of Congress, therefore, to give ou 
citizens who are called to the colors jn 
defense of the nation the best training 
weapons, and equipment that it is hv- 
manly possible to give them, and a 
quickly as possible. Hoping for the 
ideal must not blind us to the probabil- 
ity of having to face a situation that 
will be far short of the ideal. 

During the Revolution, General 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee, father of 
Robert E. Lee, wrote, 


Convinced as I am that a government 
is a murderer of its citizens which sends 
them to the field uninformed and un- 
taught, where they are to meet men of 
the same age and strength, mechanized 
by education and discipline for battle, I 
cannot withhold my denunciation of its 
wickedness and folly. 












Concealment of Machine Gun Carts 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE concealment of machine gun carts is often 
overlooked in tactical exercises. They are much 
more conspicuous than their size would indicate, as 
they are present in areas devoid of vehicles. 
cealment from direct observation is usually achieved 
but protection from aerial observation is more difficult. 
An aerial observer of wide experience has stated 
that, in nine instances out of ten, attention is first 
drawn to a machine gun position by the discovery of 


the carts. 
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A Cash-Payment-After-Drill Plan 


How one National Guard captain gets drill attendance 
CapTalNn Patrick H. Kastier, 157th Infantry, Colorado N. G. 


HEN Greek meets Greek nowa- 

days, according to the revised 

version of the quotation, they start a 
hootblack business. 

When a National Guard unit com- 
wander meets another National Guard 
unit commander nowadays, they in- 
variably start a discussion about at- 
rendance and recruiting. Indisputably, 
these two subjects constitute the most 
important items in the whole category 
of problems which face the average 
unit commander. A good attendance 
and brisk reeruiting are blessings which 
acerue only after hard work on the part 
of officers and men alike, and are usual- 
lv the result of some outstanding at- 
traction in the unit. There are many 
methods of achieving this most desir- 
ible status. In our organization we 
ised a Cash-Payment-After-Drill Plan. 

When the writer enlisted in the Na- 
tional Guard shortly after its reorgani- 
zation in this State, he was assured by 
the discouraged officer who took his 
ath that the pay of a buck private to- 
talled more than the remuneration of 

lieutenant. Ordinarily, he was told, 
the sergeants received more money 
than the eaptain. Morale was low, 
drill attendance was lower, and the of- 
licers swore that it was a hard life. 

But, once every quarter the sun came 

t from behind the clouds, there was 
‘ great outpouring of attendance, every 
one was happy, and the officers would 
qualify for pay by reason of the pres- 
ence of the required 60 per cent of 
the enlisted men. This gala occasion 


marked the distribution of the quar- 
terly pay checks. 

The officers would shake their heads 
and moan that it was unfortunate that 
every drill night could not be a pay 
night. Eventually, and naturally, in- 
terest in the company ebbed, recruit- 
ing ceased to be, and the organization 
became a name only. 

In time the writer found himself 
commanding officer, chiefly because the 
position was an ungrateful, underpaid 
job which others were reluctant to ac- 
cept. There were many problems, but 
the first, of course, was attendance. 

Now, we reasoned, if pay nights are 
always heavily attended, why cannot 
every drill night be made a pay night? 
Why cannot a cash payment system be 
installed within the company? Impos- 
sible, we were assured by officers with 
whom we discussed the proposition. 
Too costly; would require too much 
time; would take too much capital; 
would require intricate bookkeeping; 
would leave opportunity for graft; were 
expressions we heard from others. 

Yet this company has now been on a 
Cash - Payment - After - Drill Plan for 
over two years, with a loss of only 
$11.00, and a total cost, including that 
loss, of less than $50.00. The expenses 
concerned were chiefly for the printing 
of forms. In the past eighteen months 
officers have qualified for pay at every 
assembly held. There is very little 
“dead timber” in our service record 
tray, recruiting is brisk, and interest in 
the company is active. 
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When John J. Buckprivate is picked 
up by one of our M. P. sergeants and 
haled forth to drill just as he is setting 
forth to keep a date, or as he is en- 
gaged in a pool game, his feelings are 
apt to be outraged. But when he forms 
in pay line after drill and receives his 
drill pay in cash his feelings become 
considerably mollified. When Private 
C. C. Pille arrives at the armory for 
drill, dog-tired and indisposed, and 
possibly with a bandaged hand or a 
sprained ankle or some other minor dis- 
ability, his effort in coming regardless 
is appreciated and he is set to some 
easy task and given credit for drill at- 
tendance—but he has not qualified for 
cash. This stipulation has gradually 
eliminated “gold-bricking.” Was the 
soldier tardy for drill, are his shoes 
lacking that military luster, has he for- 
gotten the number of his rifle, or is the 
rifle foul, he will receive drill credit 
after the usual admonitions in the ten- 
der style of Army sergeants—but he 
has not qualified for cash. 

The population of our town is 3,000, 
and our organization is made up of a 
good cross-section of the young men of 
an average rural community. Farm- 
hands, clerks, factory workers, and 
high school students are included in 
our personnel, and their average age is 
about twenty. At this age a dollar in 
hand is apt to appear much more valu- 
able than the promise of the same 
amount three months hence. The 
young high school student, especially, 
is invariably short of ready cash. Our 
system has an appeal to all that is psy- 
chological. The pay line is always a 
good-natured line. Visitors and inter- 
ested prospects who visit the armory to 
see the company drill become very 
much interested in the pay line, and it 
serves a good purpose here as recruit- 
ing sales talk. 
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The system also eliminates the occa- 
sional argument over the number of 
drill credits due a soldier. If there ex. 
ists in the mind of any soldier the idea 
that he occasionally fails to get credit 
for drill attendance through careless- 
ness of the first sergeant, or otherwise. 
he needs but to draw his cash after each 
assembly and he is then assured that 
he receives his due. 

We have made many changes since 
we first introduced the plan, and we 
feel that it is now operated with a mini- 
mum of time and effort in our company. 
We were advised before we started that 
it could not, according to regulations, 
be operated through the company fund, 
nor could company funds properly be 
used to finance the proposition. This 
seemed an insurmountable obstacle. 
However, in its present form we believe 
the system will conform to all require- 
ments of regulations governing the use 
of company funds. 

Obviously, a considerable sum of 
money is necessary to finance a cash 
payment plan. An Armory Pay Asso- 
ciation was formed, with the captain 
as president and the first sergeant as 
secretary-treasurer. Membership in the 
association requires a deposit of $4.00, 
for which the member is given a re- 
ceipt stating that upon his discharge 
the amount will be refunded to him. 
There are no dues. The deposit serves 
two purposes; it furnishes a good share 
of the initial capital, and it serves as 
a reserve upon the soldier’s good faith. 
Thus a member of the association who 
leaves the State owing for drill pay ad- 
vanced will not have his deposit re- 
funded until he has settled for his ad- 
vances. m 

When the system was explained to 
our company,members were practically 
unanimous in joining and making the 
deposit out of their quarterly pay 
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checks. The promise of refund upon 
discharge was a feature that appealed 
to all. Within three months of its or- 
vanization, the Armory Pay Associa- 
tion had received more than $200.00 
from this source. Eventually, 98 per 
cent of the enlisted personnel had made 
the deposit. The fund now averages 
about $250.00 from these items. 

It was estimated that $400.00 would 
be sufficient capital, and this estimate 
has proven correct. To raise the bal- 
ance, the Association gave dances, and 
the necessary remainder of $150.00 
soon followed. 

To simplify the explanation, now 
that we have shown how the pay fund 
was originally financed, let us follow a 
soldier and see what happens from the 
moment he steps into the pay line each 
drill night. On a table in the armory 
are blank receipts in duplicate. These 
state that the soldier acknowledges re- 
ceipt of advance upon his pay for one 
drill, and that he agrees to repay the 
Armory Pay Association upon the ar- 
rival of his forthcoming quarterly gov- 
ernment pay check. The soldier makes 
this out much as he might make out a 
check on a bank and presents it to the 
company clerk. The clerk pays him 
and files the receipts—one as a perma- 
nent record, the other to be returned to 
the soldier upon his settlement at the 
end of the quarter. When his quarter- 
ly government check arrives it is pre- 
sented to the soldier, who steps to the 
desk of the company clerk and settles 
ior his advances. He is given his can- 
celled original receipts to show what he 
has drawn, and settles by endorsing the 
government check to the Association 
and receiving the difference, if there is 
any, by a check on the account of the 
\rmory Pay Association. 

Legally, no lien can be procured or 


considered upon the quarterly govern- 
ment check. However, men under- 
stand the spirit of the system, and no 
instance has yet been met where a sol- 
dier refused to settle in full with the 
Association. Disputes never arise as to 
the amount due the Association because 
the signed receipts constitute an exact 
proof. If the soldier has neglected to 
draw cash for a drill or two, he will find 
the credit in his quarterly check and 
will be paid the difference when he set- 
tles. 

If a soldier leaves the vicinity per- 
manently, he is notified when his gov- 
ernment check arrives that the $4.00 
deposit will be refunded upon receipt 
of the amount he owes the Association. 
Occasionally the whereabouts of ab- 
sentees of this sort is never ascertained, 
and the amount owed the Association 
is charged off as a loss. But the orig- 
inal deposit helps to offset this loss to 
some extent. In the case of a consid- 
erable number of soldiers discharged 
because of a permanent change of resi- 
dence, the original deposit has never 
been claimed, and while this money 
cannot be considered a profit to the As- 
sociation, the amount involved helps 
the finances through the continued use 
of the money. 

The bookkeeping is very simple. By 
counting the retained duplicate receipts 
a record of money outstanding is ob- 
tained. This, added to the bank bal- 
ance, indicates the capital. Any book- 
keeper of even limited experience—and 
every outfit will boast at least one such 
—can maintain a bank balance record 
and readily prevent errors in the sim- 
ple-computations necessary. 

Our average attendance during the 
period since the cash payment system 
has been in operation has been 38, and 
our average disbursement each drill 
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night $32.00. Naturally, not every per- 
son entitled to draw cash avails him- 
self of the opportunity. Those drawing 
the larger scale of pay, noncommis- 
sioned officers, are among the older men 
usually, and few of them draw, prefer- 
ring to receive their quarterly checks 
intact. This enables our slender capi- 
tal to stand the strain even during the 
seasons of heaviest attendance. 

The big result of the system is the 
more active interest in the company, 
and a greater willingness to perform the 
routine of drill. Officers and men alike 
have that cheerful enthusiasm which is 
indispensable in the smart military out- 
fit. Disciplinary measures are rarely 
required or used, and we seldom send 
out A. W. O. L. notices because we 
know that if the soldier is able to at- 
tend drill he will usually be present. 


A cash-payment system may not be 
adaptable to all units in the Nationa! 
Guard. However, it has been a success 
in our organization, and it is in response 
to repeated inquiries that the present 
description has been written. No doubt 
the system leaves room for losses and 
leakages if mismanaged, and the possi- 
bilities of abuse if improperly admin- 
istered. We doubt if it could be recom- 
mended for general usage in the Na- 
tional Guard. Where attendance is 
good because of other attractions it 
would be needless to install a cash- 
payment system. But where, throug! 
the disadvantage of location in a smal! 
community where the supply of per- 
sonnel is limited, or where interest has 
flagged for one reason or another, it 
may serve as an immediate stimulant 
to both interest and recruiting. 
































Chemical Warfare, Treaty Abroga- 
tion and the Infantry 


LiguTENANT N. E. Warts, oth Infantry 


HE subject of the use of chemical 

agents in war must be considered 
irom three angles: legality, humane- 
ness, and the logical, matter-of-fact 
manner of regarding the use of gas. 

As to the legality of chemical war- 
jare, certain fallacious beliefs are al- 
most universally held. The most glar- 
ing is the popular impression that we 
are bound by treaty not to use gas in 
war. No treaty, protocol, or conven- 
tion is in foree compelling us, as a na- 
tion, to forego the use of this weapon. 
We are, however, fettered by popular 
sentiment and the reluctance of the 
services to adopt any new weapon. 

Chemical warfare is going through 
the same transitory stage through 
which all other weapons, universally 
recognized today, have been forced to 
pass. When all other Great Powers 
have developed chemical warfare to the 
point of menace, those that have not 
(lone so may suddenly wake up. 

Various existing treaties and other 
agreements bear on the issue. The 
ajor points are covered by the Hague 
Conference of 1899, the Versailles 
Treaty of 1919, the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921, and the 
Geneva Conference of 1925. 

The Hague Conference of 1899 made 
an attempt to control the use of chemi- 
cals in warfare; nations were to pledge 
themselves “not to use projectiles 
whose only object was to give out suf- 
locating or poisonous gases.” Of this, 
Admiral Mahan said: 


The reproach of cruelty and perfidy 
addressed against these supposed shells 
was equally uttered previously against 
firearms and torpedoes, although both 
are now employed without seruple. It 
is illogical, and not demonstrably hu- 
mane to be tender about asphyxiating 
men with gas, when all are prepared 
to admit that it is allowable to blow 
the bottom out of an ironclad, at mid- 
night, throwing four or five hundred 
men into the sea to be choked by the 
water, with scarcely a chance to escape. 


The Versailles Treaty of 1919 stated: 


The use in war of bacteria, asphyxi- 
ating, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials, and de- 
vices, has been justly condemned by 
the general opinion of the world. The 
manufacture and importation of raw 
materials for their manufacture is here- 
by forbidden in Germany. 


The Treaties of St. Germain, Tria- 
non, Neuilly, and Sevres all repeated 
substantially the above quoted clause, 
with reference to the enemy nation to 
which they pertained. 

At the Washington Disarmament 
Conference of 1921, a convention was 
drawn up that prohibited the use by the 
Five Powers of asphyxiating and other 
noxious or toxic gases in war. This 
would become effective immediately 
upon ratification by all five nations. 
To date, France alone has not de- 
posited ratification and, as a result, 
none of the other four, individually 
or collectively, is bound by that con- 
vention. 

In 1925, an American delegate to the 
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Geneva Conference introduced a pro- 
tocol which caused much correspond- 
ence between Secretary of State Kel- 
logg and Dr. Burton, the Secretary to 
the American Delegation. A portion 
of the report by Dr. Burton reads: 


In the initial proposals suggested to 

the Conference by the American Dele- 
gation, there was included the sugges- 
tion that the international trade in the 
means of chemical warfare should be 
prohibited. This suggestion, while its 
humanitarian object was clearly recog- 
nized, met with the objection that its 
adoption would place states which 
could produce the means of chemical 
warfare at a decided advantage as com- 
pared with those Powers that were not 
so situated and which would then be 
unable to import what many other 
Powers would be free to produce. Cer- 
tain delegates indicated, however, that 
they would be disposed to favor a sep- 
arate declaration to the effect that the 
use in war of poisonous, noxious, or 
deleterious gases, and all analogous 
substances, should be prohibited. 
The protocol, as outlined by Dr. Bur- 
ton, was drawn up and signed at the 
Conference. It contained one objec- 
tionable clause: “The present proto- 
col will come into force for each signa- 
tory Power as from the date of deposit 
of its ratification and from that mo- 
ment, each Power will be bound as re- 
gards other Powers which have already 
deposited their ratifications.” The 
Washington Conference Convention of 
1921 was much to be preferred to this 
Geneva protocol. It has not yet been 
ratified by the Senate, and in view of 
Dr. Burton’s report, I doubt if it will 
be ratified until all other nations con- 
cerned have taken that action. 

This protocol caused the American 
Chemical Society to draft and publish 
a resolution which was forceful and to 
the point, but scathing in its indict- 
ment of proposals to outlaw chemical 
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warfare. This resolution stated jy 


part: 


The Geneva Conference of 199; 
was not only without technical adyic 
on this vital, national question of chey. 
istry, but they showed in their diseys. 
sions a lamentable lack of understand. 
ing of chemical warfare . . . (andj 

. . the chemical and military experts 
in the Washington Conference of 192) 
and 1922, after full discussion, recon. 
mended that it was against nations 
safety to try to outlaw chemical war. 
fare . . ” The Society came to the 
conclusion that it “. . . goes strongly 
on record against the ratification oj 
the Geneva Protocol on poisonous gases, 
as against both national safety and on 
the grounds of humanity. 


0 
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In the same report of proceedings, 
the Society gives its reasons, in part, 
as follows: 


We are not in favor of warfare. We 
oppose most heartily in warfare the 
use of . . . gases or any form of at- 
tack upon non-combatants .. . (Ii 
chemical warfare is outlawed) it will 
lead to unnecessary suffering, maim- 
ing and death in wars to come. It will 
tend to discourage all preparedness 
against any enemy which may unex- 
pectedly use gases. It would tend to 
leave our country defenseless. It could 
not be made effective, as has been ad- 
mitted by committees of the League 
of Nations, and all who have techni- 
cally considered the situation. 


I quote this to show the attitude of 
the average technical man. This So- 
ciety is composed of the leading chem- 
ists of the world. 

The evidence is most conclusive thu: 
far to prove the United States the most 
active nation in decrying, on humati- 
tarian grounds, the use of chemical 
agents and disease-spreading bacteria 
in war. Through no fault of ours, n° 
treaties prohibiting such usage are 0 
effect. The Great Powers are legally 
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at liberty to do as they please about 
the use of chemical warfare. 


The facts set forth . . . amply dem- 
onstrate the utter futility of such pro- 
posals (to outlaw chemical warfare). 
The introduction of these new weapons 
_.. disturbs the status quo . . . of 
nations, With a consequence that feel- 
ing and emotion are more apt to be 
followed than reason. Owing to the 
primordial aversion to the new, com- 
hined with prejudice, propaganda, and 
the desire of statesman and diplomats 
for popular acclaim, it has been easy 
in peace time to secure conventions of 
this nature. But when... war... 
comes, military necessity will compel 
the contending parties to employ the 
most efficient weapons at their disposal. 
New weapons will then be adopted . . . 
and old rules will be disregarded. Thus 
we see that rules restricting the use of 
such new weapons not only confuse 
International Law, but, in the end, 
prove futile... . 

In spite of the conflicting opinions 
of jurists . . . the significant fact re- 
mains that the opinion of the outstand- 
ing authority, Judge John Bassett 
Moore, tends to support the conclusion 
that the existing treaty engagements 
do not effectually outlaw it. If it is 
illegal, why all the talk of outlawing 
it? Therefore we are led by the force 
of the facts, experience, reason, and 
high authority to conclude that the use 
of chemicals in war is legal under ex- 
isting International Law. * 


Having disposed of the legal aspects, 
let us turn to the humanitarian side of 
the matter. (We admit, in common 
with all other civilized people, that the 
use of disease-spreading bacteria is one 
thing too horrible to entertain for a mo- 
ment.) Dr. Albert P. Francine was 
temporarily assigned for six or eight 





weeks as chief of staff of the Gas Hos- 
pital, a one-thousand-bed hospital just 
outside of Toul. He testified that in 
his earnest opinion, toxic gases, if they 
have any effect, may well be a tendency 
to prevent tuberculosis. He stated: 


Of all methods of warfare, gas is the 
least inhumane and the most effective 
: When these gassed men are 
brought in at night, there is not great 
suffering. They are not in agony. Men 
gassed by non-lethal rarely die on the 
field of battle; it is exceptional.* 

The official report for 1920 of the 
Surgeon-General, United States Army, 
includes all Army casualties in the 
World War. Briefly stated, the arith- 
metic of the report shows that 24 per 
cent of those hospitalized, wounded by 
the traditional weapons, died; as over 
against less than 2 per cent of the gas 
cases. Deaths from gas on the field 
of battle were very few—estimated at 
about 200. This shows that men in- 
jured by gas in battle had twelve times 
as many chances of recovery as men 
wounded by other weapons. 

Comparing the condition of those 
who were wounded and recovered re- 
veals the amazing fact that gas caused 
only 29 out of 754 cases of blindness, 
and only four of the gas cases were 
blinded in both eyes. The report 
further shows that, with regard to 
those crippled by loss of extremities, 
or loss of their use, gas caused none of 
the 9,147 cases. 

Popular belief debits gas with caus- 
ing tuberculosis. Dr. Francine’s evi- 
dence and the following extract from 
the Surgeon-General’s report should 
dispel that erroneous belief. 


‘Legality of Chemical Warfare, Russell H. Ewing, American Law Review for January 


and February, 1927. 


“Dr. Francine’s testimony before the Senate Committee on Investigation of the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau. 
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One hundred and seventy-three cases 
of tuberculosis occurred during the 
year 1918 among the 70,552 men 
gassed, in action . . . making the rate 
of occurrence of tuberculosis, for each 
one thousand men gassed, 2.45. Since 
the annual rate of occurrence among 
the enlisted men serving in Europe was 
3.50 per thousand in 1918, and, in 
1919, 4.30 per thousand, it would seem 

. apparent that tuberculosis did not 
occur any more frequently among the 
gas cases than among those who had 
not been gassed. 

These figures prove that gas actually 
prevented tuberculosis. 

Replies to questionnaires sent out by 
the Chief of Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, United States Army, showed that 
the great majority of physicians who 
replied were of the opinion that there 
were no after-effects from exposure to 
warfare gases, once the patient was 
discharged from hospital as cured. 

The final exhibit in support of the 
claim that chemical warfare is rela- 
tively more humane than the tradi- 
tional weapons, is a memorandum 
issued by the American Legion. That 
memorandum reaffirms what has gone 
before and places the Legion unequivo- 
cally in favor of the use of chemical 
agents in war. Bear in mind that this 
association is composed of men who 
went through the period of the early 
days of gas before adequate protection 
had been developed. 

That chemical warfare is effective, 
no man familiar with gas and its bear- 
ing on the history of the World War 
can deny. Anyone who has had the 
experience of trying, without a gas- 
mask, to saunter calmly through 
a 100-yard band of so-called “tear- 
gas’ will remember that he covered the 
last 50 yards with his head down and 
in nothing flat. 

As to the cost, it is the opinion of 








chemists who know both gas and ¢. 
plosives that the gas necessary to pro. 
duce a given number of casualties 
costs, applied at the front, less than the 
quantity of explosives necessary ty 
produce the same effect. Phosgene 
one of the most powerful toxic gases, js 
an item of commerce, in daily use gs 
an intermediary in dye production, 
Chlorine is used extensively in making 
bleaching compounds, chloride of lime, 
etc. Mustard and Lewisite can be 
readily and easily manufactured jp 
any dye or explosives plant, with very 
little minor alteration of apparatus 
Raw materials are plentiful and easily 
obtained in the United States. 

One thing more on the economic 
aspects of the use of chemical agents. 
Which is the better, to kill your enemy, 
thus relieving his country of care and 
support; or to send him as a casualty 
to a hospital, for one to six months, 
where he becomes a burden and a 
charge? Chemical warfare seeks the 
latter objective rather than the former. 

We would not use gas except in re- 
taliation, at present; but even such a 
statement leaves some indefiniteness. 
When a high-explosive shell bursts it 
gives off gases, among which are prin- 
cipally nitric acid fumes and carbon 
monoxide. These are both toxic and 
poisonous and affect the human sy: 
tem similarly to the gases used in 
chemical warfare. How very easy tt 
would be for an erroneous report 0! 
use of gas by the enemy to come back. 
Only the impossible, an immediate 
chemical examination or _ indicator- 
check of the air of the area in question 
could prove otherwise. Meanwhile, re- 
taliation is put into effect. Baldly 
stated, if any nation at war chooses to 
use gas, that nation need not lack de- 
fense of its action. 
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—_———— 


As to the abandonment of chemical 
warfare, it must be remembered that 
no powerful weapon of war has ever 
heen abandoned, once it proved its 
power, unless a more powerful weapon 
was discovered. Poisonous gas, in the 
World War, proved to be one of the 
most powerful of all weapons of war. 
For that reason alone, it will never be 
abandoned. It cannot be stopped by 
agreement, because if you can stop the 
use of any powerful weapon of war, by 
agreement, you ean stop all war, by 
agreement. 

Let the world know that we propose 
to use gas against all troops that may 
be engaged against us, and that we 
propose to use it to the fullest extent 
of our ability . .. It has been said that 
we should not use gas against those not 
equipped with gas. Then why did we 
use repeating rifles and machine guns 
against Negritos and Moros, armed 
only with bows and arrows or poor 
muskets and knives. Let us apply the 
same common-sense to the use of gas 
that we apply to all other weapons of 
war 

Gas is. . . applicable to every arm 
and every sort of action. Since we can 
choose “gases” that are either liquid 
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or solid, that are irritating only or 
highly poisonous, that are visible or in- 
visible, that persist for days or pass 
with the wind, we have a weapon ap- 
plicable to every act of war. . . But 
we must plan its use, remembering 
there is no middle ground in war; it 
is success or failure, life or death.* . . . 

I am not giving these opinions as my 
own, but simply as an index of opin- 
ion of men who are technically trained 
and have been in daily contact with 
chemical agents for years. 

The use of chemical agents in war 
is proven legal and humane. Let us 
apply to their usage the same common- 
sense we apply to the employment of 
our automatic weapons. It seems logi- 
cal that we, as Infantry, should also 
know as much as possible about the 
matter, that we may be advised of our 
rights and know where we stand with 
respect to them in case of war; that 
we should not be placed in the position 
of the English, in 1915, at the battle of 
Ypres, due to inadequate preparation 
—to placing too much reliance on trea- 
ties and human nature. 
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Reclamation of Cylinder Oil 


Captain G. H. Rarey, Infantry (Tanks) 


OME time ago the writer had an 

opportunity to make a study of, the 
value of reclaimed cylinder oil as a lu- 
bricating agent. Perhaps the results of 
this study may be of interest to mem- 
bers of the Service who are concerned 
with the operation of government motor 
vehicles. 

If used cylinder oil can be cleaned 
and used again in gasoline motors with- 
out damage to them, the door will be 
open to material economics. Perhaps, 
in view of the money saved on oil, it 
might become possible for us to secure 
higher grade lubricating oil than we now 
get, and this without asking for greater 
appropriations for this purpose. The 
use of higher grade lubricating oil 
would, in turn, result in better perform- 
ance of the vehicles, and a decrease in 
the charges for maintenance and upkeep. 

Then, there is the need for holding 
down waste of the petroleum products. 
Any material saving, whether it occurs 
in the oil fields, in the transportation 
and delivery of these products to the 
trade, or after their retail and use (as 
in the case of reclaimed cylinder oil), 
is well worth while. 

These thoughts led the writer to in- 
vestigate the reclamation of cylinder 
oils. This investigation and previous 
study upon the subject have led to the 
following conclusions: 

(a) Cylinder oil deteriorates in use. 
Fuel dilution, road dust, water, and 
carbon contamination, metal particles 
from gears, bearings, and so on, cause 
this deterioration. But the oil is not 
destroyed or permanently narmed. It 


can be cleaned and used again. 
(b) The amount of good oil that is 
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being drained from the crankeases 9 - 
automotive equipment in the army, and 
discarded, would, if cleaned and used 
again, pay for the cleaning equipment 
in one year or less. 

(c) There are at least four many. 
facturers of reliable oil-cleaning equip. 
ment in this country. Many of ou 
most progressive commercial firms and 
a few government agencies are now 1:- 
ing such equipment to great advantage. 

(d) This equipment having been 
proven reliable, and the reclaimed oil 
having been found to be an efficient |u- 
bricant, the practice of reclaiming cyl- 
inder oil for further use is a recognized 
method of economy which government 
agencies should adopt wherever a suff- 
cient quantity of lubricating oil is used 
to justify the purchase of the equip- 
ment. 







In determining the value of reclaimed 
oil as a lubricant, the statements of 
manufacturers of the oil-cleaning equip- 
ment were disregarded. The evidence 
used was submitted by the oil experts 
of the Bureau of Standards and by users 
of the cleaning equipment. 

The following are extracts from cer- 
tain technical papers and correspond- 
ence from the Bureau of Standards: 

“While we are in favor of reclaimed 
oil, we are not prepared to advocate the 
use of any particular equipment.’— 
“Used lubricating oils may be reclaimed 
by apparatus already commercially 
available and thus saved for further 
use. Such reclaimed oils will pass all 
the commonly accepted tests for new 
oils, such as flash point, viscosity, and 
sediment.” —“Used oils should be judged 
by the same tests as are applied to new 
oils, and they will be equally service 
able.” 
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Extracts from letters received from 
various users of cleaning equipment con- 
frm the statements of the Bureau of 
Standards as to the value of reclaimed 
oil as a lubricant. 

The Ford Company states: “As far 
as we know, there is little or no diminu- 
tion in the lubricating qualities of the 
reclaimed oil.” 
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manu- The Yellow Cab Company of Phila- 
2 delphia reports that: “We have secured 
ns and good results and we are able to bring 
OW lis. our oil back to its original characteris- 


tage. ties with the exception of color.” (The 
pe color of the oil is of little real impor- 
oe . tance.) 

g cyl- The Public Service Production Com- 
ynized pany, of Newark, N. J., states: “The 
nment first of the year we had a 50-gallon* re- 
_ claiming unit installed for a six-month 
quip trial, and as a result of our experiments 


we purchased the machine and are now 
adding a second unit. We have tried 


ta of the reclaimed oil carefully on several 
we sets of units [vehicles], and from the 
a é satisfactory results of these tests we are 


intending to make its use general in the 
near future.” 

Section Base 9 of the Coast Guard 
Service at Cape May, N. J., reports: 


9 “Our experience has been that the re- 
yond- Pe : . 

+4 claimed oil is superior to that in the 
— ad original package.” This statement re- 
e the ceived from the Coast Guard may, at 
oa first glance, appear to be too enthusi- 
Heed astie. However, this claim is sometimes 
‘ally justified and in accordance with the 
ther facts, especially if the original oil was 
all of a comparatively low grade, in which 
ce case the temperatures in portions of the 
ed cleaning process bring about additional 
aged refining. The oil used by Base 9 at the 
«i time of the report was not of a high 


grade. 


The Dayton Power & Light Company 





‘Trade name omitted. 


reports that “the reclaimed oil is quite 
satisfactory.” 

The Packard Motor Company of 
Long Island City reports that its oil 
cleaning equipment has given excellent 
results, and that the use of the reclaimed 
oil has resulted in a reduction of ex- 
pense of operating its vehicles. 

Other companies report that the re- 
claimed oil compares favorably with 
new oil, one of them stating that it se- 
cures 48 gallons of good oil from 52 gal- 
lons of drained oil, or more than 92 
per cent of the amount drained. 

The quantity of oil to be used per 
annum, or the number of vehicles to be 
operated in order to justify the pur- 
chase of cleaning equipment would de- 
pend upon the kind of equipment pur- 
chased. The capacity and cost of clean- 
ing units and the cost of the cleaning 
operations vary. Users of one kind of 
equipment report good results where, in 
one case, 6,037 gallons of oil is used per 
year, and in another case 4,000 gallons 
is used. It is believed that the equip- 
ment now on the market would hardly 
justify the purchase and installation 
where less than twenty or twenty-five 
vehicles are used, and this number of 
vehicles should be in fairly constant 
use. Two of the companies that make 
oil cleaning equipment are now carry- 
ing on experiments to produce cleaning 
units of smaller capacity, for use where 
a smaller number of vehicles are oper- 
ated. 

The first cost will vary greatly with 
the make of equipment and the capacity 
of the units. The cost, F.O.B. the fac- 
tory, was found to be from $780.00 for 
a 40-gallon batch per eight hours 
(drained oil) , to $3,000.00 for a 50-gal- 
lon batch capacity. 

The cost of cleaning a gallon of oil 
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will depend upon local conditions and, 
to a certain extent, upon the kind of 
equipment. Varying costs of electrical 
current, labor, interest charges, and so 
on run cleaning costs from .10c. to .18c. 
per gallon, which is equivalent to buy- 
ing oil at that price. The cost per gal- 
lon is, however, rather hard to figure 
from data submitted. The above fig- 
ures are based upon one cleaning opera- 
tion only, whereas in actual operation 
much of the oil would be cleaned many 
times and used over and over. Fully 
half of the original amount placed in 
the motor will be drained, and more 
than this amount if the periods of use 
are reduced, as they could well be. Fully 


80 per cent of the amount drained cay 
be secured in good oil each time thy 
cleaning process is carried out. 

Some makes of equipment include , 
fume condenser which will save the 
gasoline found in the oil. This reclaimed 
gasoline is not suitable for use as fuel. 
but it is very satisfactory for cleaning 
purposes for which kerosene or a com- 
bination ‘of kerosene and gasoline js 
usually used. 

Reclaiming cylinder oil is one of th 
economies that modern machinery at 
once creates the need for and makes 
possible. We should practise it where- 
ever the volume of oil to be cleaned 
justifies the cost of equipment. 
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The Howitzer Platoon, 38th Infantry, Capt. W. I. Sherwood, commanding, which has completed its 








marksmanship practice and qualified 100 per cent 































4 cord that should be helpful to 


ea Fes: 
the iny Regular officer on duty or antici- 
ned pating duty with the Reserves, and to 


Reserve officers of divisional units.— 
EDITOR. 


SSIGNMENT to Reserve duty 
A came as a complete surprise to me. 
| had heard and read, as most of the 
rest of us had in those days of the in- 
fancy of the Reserve Corps, something 
of the purpose, size, and composition of 
this great component of the Army. But 
concerning the manifold details I was 
in almost complete ignorance, and I ap- 
proached the new and at that time 
~omewhat unwelcome assignment with 
considerable trepidation. 

Arriving in Detroit late in June, 1923, 
| found Headquarters, 85th Division, 
established in ample and commodious 
offices in a downtown office building. 
We moved ten days later, under the 
impetus of reduced appropriations, to 
smaller and entirely inadequate quar- 
ters. Here we stayed for two years. 

Most of the officers were temporarily 
absent at summer camps, and my in- 
structions on the new job consisted 
chiefly of assignment to a desk. The 
Reserve project in Michigan, as doubt- 
less in most other States, was at that 
time in an extremely formative stage. 
Every effort was being made to build 
up the Corps numerically, and results 
were judged on the basis of the num- 
ber of new commissions granted each 
month. Five or six out-state offices, at 
the larger cities, were in charge of Reg- 
ular officers, each of whom had a gen- 
eral “distriet” of a number of counties. 
The division chief of staff was in gen- 
eral charge of all Reserve activities in 


the 


re- 
1ed 


Five Years with the Reserves 


the State. Although specifically as- 
signed as executives to various regi- 
mental units, Regular officers gave their 
attention to the general upbuilding of 
the Reserve project, and little attempt 
was being made to build up esprit, 
organization, or training. Promotion 
came easily, and could be had, almost 
literally, for the asking. 

In addition to the chief of staff, two 
other Regular officers were on duty in 
Detroit, one as division adjutant and 
the other handling the so called “non- 
divisional” units. 

I was assigned as executive officer to 
the 339th Infantry, a regiment which 
was represented at the time by some 
ninety or a hundred neatly typewritten 
filing cards—and nothing else. No offi- 
cer had previously been assigned as ex- 
ecutive, and no effort, aside from that 
of procurement and assignment, had 
been made to build a regimental team. 

The initial problem,therefore, seemed 
to be one of building esprit, presenting 
training, and perfecting organization. 
The 339th Infantry had had a proud 
and unique war record. Detached from 
the 85th Division after arrival in Eng- 
land in 1918, the regiment was sent to 
North Russia and fought in the vicin- 
ity of Archangel until May, 1919. This 
record gave an excellent background. 
A requisition brought a stand of colors 
in due course. Then came a coat of 
arms. The figure of a polar bear, orig- 
inally worn as a shoulder patch by the 
war regiment, was used as the chief 
emblem on the shield, combined with a 
portion of the coat of arms of Cadillac, 
denoting the regiment’s present alloca- 
tion. The coat of arms was embroid- 
ered on the regimental colors, and a 
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copy was framed and presented to the 
Chief of Infantry for display in his of- 
fice. The colors made their first public 
appearance in the Armistice Day pa- 
rade, in Detroit, in 1923, when they 
were borne by a guard of regimental 
enlisted personnel. These colors have 
been carried in every subsequent Me- 
morial Day and Armistice Day parade 
in Detroit, every time heading that sec- 
tion of the procession in which Reserve 
officers march. 

Among the personnel of the 339th 
were officers who had served in nearly 
every combat division during the World 
War, many of them with distinction. 
A few had served in the old 339th in 
Russia. Few had ever met any of the 
others. Fewer still had established 
anything in common, military, social, 
or business. The regimental com- 
mander was a West Point graduate with 
several years’ service in the Regular 
Army and a fine war record; he was 
engrossed in business and indifferent to 
the needs of the unit. The regiment 
was anything but a combat team; it 
consisted of a few score excellent offi- 
cers, nearly all with war service, but 
practically none with any training dur- 
ing the previous four or five years. In 
many instances regimental and battal- 
ion staffs were unorganized, officers 
were unassigned to companies, and 
company commanders were unaware of 
the fact that they were supposed to be 
in command of anything. 

By late fall of 1923 the regiment had 
been completely reorganized. Addi- 
tional officers had been assigned, and 
the unit was at nearly full strength in 
all grades. Sub-units were officered 
down to include the platoon, but no at- 
tempt had yet been made to secure en- 
listed men. A full set of equipment, as 
allowed by existing regulations, had 


ee 


been obtained and stored at the regi- 
mental headquarters. Here a modest 
display of modern equipment was kept 
up and changed monthly. 

In November we had our first regi- 
mental assembly, at Fort Wayne. In- 
vitations had been mailed to all regi- 
mental officers, and careful prepara- 
tions made at the Post to make this ini- 
tial meeting a success from every 
standpoint, as it was felt that on this 
success would depend to a considerable 
degree that of later activities. The 
military instruction for the occasion 
was a demonstration in the organiza- 
tion and gun drill of a machine gun 
squad from the 2d Infantry, then sta- 
tioned at Fort Wayne, and a talk by 
the executive on the organization, wea- 
pons, and combat principles of the ma- 
chine gun company. The cooks of 
Company H, 2d Infantry, served sup- 
per in true army style. 

An astonishingly large number of of- 
ficers came, many of them doubtless 
more from curiosity as to what this Re- 
serve proposition was all about than 
from a desire for military instruction. 
I had the unique experience of intro- 
ducing the regimental commander to 
his adjutant, although both had held 
their assignments for about two years. 
The officers fell into the chow line, 
armed with cups and mess kits, and 
consumed army beans and other army 
food with apparent relish. Behind a 
cloud of cigar smoke, they later listened 
to short talks of welcome by the divi- 
sion chief of staff and the regimental 
commander, and to the military in- 
struction of the evening. The affair 
was a distinct success, and the 339th 
Infantry was definitely launched on 4 
career of accomplishment which was to 
last for many years. 

Similar meetings were held, all at 
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Fort Wayne, about once a month for 
the rest of the winter. The organiza- 
tion, weapons, and combat principles 
of the various infantry companies were 
covered in a series of conferences, a 
number of them illustrated by training 
films borrowed from Corps Headquar- 
ters. An army supper, served in a 
company mess hall, habitually pre- 
ceded the conference. 

Following approval of the regimental 
coat of arms by the War Department, 
steps were taken to design and secure 
approval of a regimental insignia for 
wear on the uniform. The shield and 
motto of the coat of arms were ap- 
proved for this purpose. A supply of 
enameled badges for the entire regi- 
ment was ready for use at the first regi- 
mental camp in the summer of 1924. 

It was early perceived that a regi- 
mental periodical could further regi- 
mental affairs, spread knowledge of the 
regimental history, and impart a cer- 
tain amount of up-to-date military in- 
formation. At this time there was no 
divisional bulletin. Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1923 the first number of a mod- 
est regimental magazine, the Polar Bear 
Cub, was mimeographed and distrib- 
uted to officers and enlisted men. This 
sheetlet took little time to compile, 
print, and distribute, and proved inval- 
uable in keeping officers informed of 
happenings, past and future, of their 
unit. A complete regimental history 
Was run in serial form, extracts from 
the various service periodicals were 
published, the military biographies of 
all regimental personnel were present- 
ed, and departments were devoted to 
accounts of past and future assemblies, 
personals, and mobilization plans. Dur- 
ing the four years that the Polar Bear 
Cub was published, twenty-eight is- 
sues, about seven per year, averaging 


twelve pages each, were mailed. Spe- 
cial covers, donated by printing con- 
cerns in Detroit, or paid for by con- 
tributions by regimental personnel, 
were used for the later numbers and 
added materially to the appearance. 

At Christmas, 1923, holiday greeting 
cards prominently featuring the regi- 
mental mascot, the polar bear, were 
mailed to all regimental personnel. 
This custom was continued and has 
been of value in improving regimental 
interest. 

A complete set of band instruments, 
sufficient to equip an organization of 
twenty-eight pieces, together with uni- 
forms for the same number, was ob- 
tained during the spring of 1924, and 
efforts begun to form and train a regi- 
mental band. Though we were lucky 
in getting a eompetent leader, enlisting 
of members of the band proved harder. 
It was also difficult to find suitable 
space for rehearsals. In spite of all 
difficulties, however, the 339th Infantry 
band took its place in the Memorial 
Day parade in 1924. Later in the sum- 
mer the band gave a public concert in 
one of Detroit’s parks, and once it 
played over the radio. When the regi- 
ment was on active duty at Camp Cus- 
ter in August of that year, the instru- 
ments were shipped there, and the 
leader, who was ordered to active duty 
for the purpose, formed a band from 
C. M. T. C. trainees. The departure 
of the leader a few months later made 
subsequent activities of the band de- 
cidedly difficult, and it was finally dis- 
banded after the Armistice Day parade 
of 1926. I believe that the formation 
of a band of enlisted Reservists is sur- 
rounded by so many difficulties as to 
render the undertaking hardly worth 
the effort. 

Another activity of value in the ad- 
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ministration of the regiment was the 
establishment of a mailing list or cir- 
culating library. More than a hundred 
publications were selected from among 
those prepared by the War Depart- 
ment, the Infantry School, and the 
Command and General Staff School. 
All were published after the war and 
were therefore unfamiliar to most Re- 
serve officers. The collection was con- 
stantly increased as new training regu- 
lations were issued and new material 
was received through school mailing 
lists. The publications were divided 
into groups according to their especial 
interest to machine gunners, rifle com- 
pany officers, communications officers, 
pioneer officers, headquarters officers, 
field officers, staff officers, and so on. 
Those of a particular group were circu- 
lated to officers of that .category by 
mail. The officer retained each publi- 
cation for two weeks, when he returned 
it and received a new one. All pam- 
phlets were sent without request, and 
many doubtless were not read, but it is 
probable that considerable up-to-date 
military information was spread dur- 
ing the two years that the plan was in 
operation and before it had to be aban- 
doned due to press of other work. 

Late in the spring of 1924 work on 
regimental mowilization plans was com- 
pleted and certain details were com- 
municated to all officers. Fortunately, 
the regiment was allocated to one city. 
This made it possible to provide for a 
rendezvous in a single group of build- 
ings, with ample drill ground adjacent, 
which greatly simplified things. Con- 
fronted with specific plans for mobiliza- 
tion, officers felt themselves members 
of a living military unit, and adoption 
of the plans was another rivet in weld- 
ing together the regimental team. 


* Page 226, Inrantry JourNnat for February, 1926. 
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The first regimental dance was a fea- 
ture of my first year as executive. Held 
late in the winter, it proved to be one 
of the outstanding military social 
events of the season. The hall was 
decorated with igloos, polar bears, ice- 
bergs, and icicles, all appropriate to the 
historical background of the unit. For 
the first time, this event afforded an 
opportunity for the regimental officers 
and their families to meet socially. 
The entertainment attracted a large at- 
tendance. 

In April, 1924, the electrifying news 
was received that the regiment had 
been selected to attend the first local 
unit camp in the VI Corps Area, to be 
held during the last two weeks of the 
following August. In those days, pros- 
pects for the success of such a camp 
were considered extremely doubtful, 
and the 339th Infantry was the dog 
on which the scheme was to be tried. 
Previously Reserve officers had been 
trained on active duty in groups, and 
the idea of training a regiment as a unit 
was a novel conception. The selection 
of the regiment was the greatest single 
factor in perfecting its esprit and en- 
thusiasm. Training assemblies became 
largely attended, and the camp opened 
on August 11 with forty-two officers 
present. 

The history of this first camp has al- 
ready been described in the pages 0! 
the Inrantry JourNAL.' During the 
first week officers worked exclusively in 
command of companies and platoons 
of C. M. T. C. trainees, which were at 
the time in the second week of their 
training. The second week was devoted 
to individual and unit technical and 
tactical training. A feature was one 
entire day devoted to battalion ma- 
neuvers, in which regimental officers 
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were in exclusive command of a provi- 
sional war-strength battalion of Reg- 
ular troops. 

On the first Defense Day, Septem- 
ber, 1924, the regiment had an actual 
mobilization at the prescribed rendez- 
vous point, with more than 90 per cent 
of the personnel present. 

During the inactive training period 
of 1924-25, instruction somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the previous year was 
held at a series of monthly training as- 
semblies. An officer of the regiment 
donated a B-H relief map, which helped 
a great deal in the tactical instruction. 
The combat principles of the company 
and battalion were stressed in a series 
of two-sided map maneuvers, for which 
regimental officers were divided into 
opposing teams.- The instruction was 
enthusiastically received, and by the 
spring of 1925 attendance at training 
assemblies reached the highest mark 
during my service with the regiment. 
At some meetings as high as three- 
quarters of the personnel was present, 
and attendance averaged well over half. 

It became increasingly difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain the attendance of sec- 
ond lieutenants, particularly those 
without war experience, in satisfactory 
numbers. The proportion of second 
lieutenants to other officers constantly 
increased, and it has probably not yet 
reached the peak. The problem of how 
to interest this class of officers—it 
secms self-evident that they most need 
instruetion—was never satisfactorily 
solved. 

With the regiment filled to author- 
ized strength in all grades, strenuous 
efforts were directed toward ridding the 
rolls of “dead wood.” Officers residing 
in the allocated regimental area, for 
whom no vacancies existed, were at- 
tached for training and included in all 


regimental activities. The best of 
these, periodically, were selected for as- 
signment, and the remainder detached. 
Many of the latter eventually found 
their way to inactive Regular _ regi- 
ments and other first-phase units. This 
did those important first-phase units no 
good, but since no executive was giving 
his undivided attention to them, they 
offered a convenient dumping ground. 
By the summer of 1925, the 339th In- 
fantry had what was probably its larg- 
est proportion of active Reserve offi- 
cers. 

In the spring of 1925 an additional 
form of training was made available. 
Through the cooperation of the com- 
manding officer at Fort Wayne, the 
rather meager facilities there were 
made available for outdoor training in 
marksmanship. Space was available to 
fire the dismounted pistol course for 
record. A small rifle range gave a 
maximum firing range of 150 yards. 
There was also space for a 1,000-inch 
machine gun range. All of these facili- 
ties were employed. Arms already in 
possession of the regiment, exclusive of 
pistols which were borrowed from the 
post ordnance officer, were utilized. A 
sub-caliber tube for the 37-mm. gun, 
manufactured without cost by one of 
the regimental officers, made possible 
some interesting 1,000-inch firing with 
that weapon. Officers and enlisted men 
of the regiment were attached by corps 
area orders to a company of the 2d In- 
fantry for target practice, the com- 
manding officer arranging for the issue 
and expenditure of ammunition and 
target supplies. Small volunteer de- 
tails of enlisted men of the 2d Infantry 
prepared and manned the targets, and 
were paid small amounts from contri- 
butions by the firing officers. Using 
targets of an appropriate proportionate 
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size and shooting from the 50-yard fir- 
ing point, rifle course “D” was fired for 
record. Machine gun course “B” and 
the dismounted pistol course were also 
fired for record. It was impracticable 
to fire the automatic rifle or the howit- 
zer company weapons for record, but 
considerable instruction was possible 
with these arms on the 1,000-inch range. 
A selected team of regimental pistol 
shots defeated all other Reserve teams 
in Detroit in three competitions, and 
lost one match to officers from Fort 
Wayne. This instruction, which was 
held on Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
day mornings through several weeks, 
proved popular. 

The regiment was again selected, 
early in the summer of 1925, to attend 
another local unit camp in September. 
Officers were ordered to Selfridge Field, 
about 25 miles from Detroit. Fifty- 
five officers participated in training 
there. The officers had more special- 
ized individual training than in 1924 
and took part in more tactical problems 
on the actual terrain. Mobilization 
and administrative features were also 
stressed, each company maintaining a 
daily morning report, sick report, and 
duty roster, and rendering the usual 
reports to regimental headquarters. 
The regiment emerged from a strenu- 
ous two weeks in camp more than ever 
well organized. 

As we viewed the situation in Detroit, 
the summer of 1925 marked a distinct 
milestone in the affairs of the Reserves. 
The appearance of Army Regulations 
140-5 at that time marked a distinct 
forward step for this component. Des- 
tined to be wholly effective only for 
about eighteen months, they were yet 
a great improvement over the old Spe- 
cial Regulations 43, and it became in- 
creasingly evident that Reserve officers 





would be required to prepare them- 
selves for their duties. 

At that time also a reallocation of 
Reserve units in Michigan took place, 
and our State administrative organiza- 
tion was perfected in the form which 
was to be followed without radical 
change for the next three years. The 
85th Division headquarters remained 
in Detroit, with “divisional” executives 
at Lansing, Grand Rapids, and Sagi- 
naw, and “non-divisional” executives 
at Flint, Marquette, Kalamazoo, and 
Ann Arbor. There were five enlisted 
clerks, technical and staff sergeants, as- 
signed to the 85th Division in Detroit, 
two to “non-divisional” units in De- 
troit, and one clerk to each of the out- 
State offices, giving a total of fifteen of- 
ficers and fourteen enlisted men with 
the Reserves in Michigan. A first lieu- 
tenant of the air service and a captain 
of engineers in Detroit handled, for cer- 
tain irregular intervals, Reserve affairs 
in addition to other primary duties. 

Division headquarters was organ- 
ized as follows: Colonel of Infantry, 
Chief of Staff; Major of Infantry, G-3 
and Acting G-2; Captain of Infantry, 
G-4, Acting G-1, and Adjutant. Each 
of the junior officers was also assigned 
as executive to one or more divisional 
units. At no time was sufficient per- 
sonnel on duty even to approximate the 
authorized quota, i.e., four officers and 
seven enlisted men for division head- 
quarters, and one officer and one en- 
listed man for each regimental and 
equivalent headquarters. 

Although the reallocation supposedly 
took away from the control and admin- 
istration of the chief of staff, all Re- 
serve activities related to other than 
divisional affairs, the old system of 
general control of Reserve matters 
from Detroit, which had been in effect 
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for nearly four years, still persisted. 
It was not until two years later that 
the division was finally relieved of 
much detail that should have been han- 
dled by other units. During those two 
years, however, divisional personnel 
was burdened down with much routine 
and performed much of the labor of 
non-divisional units. 

Even after these difficulties had been 
adjusted, however, it still appeared 
that the administrative organization of 
Reserve affairs in Michigan was erro- 
neous. It will be impossible ever to 
separate entirely general supervision of 
Reserve affairs from the duties assigned 
to the chief of staff of a Reserve divi- 
sion. Usually he is the senior Regular 
officer on that duty in the State, and 
Reserve officers look to him for leader- 
ship, whether they belong to his divi- 
sion or not. In conducting the C. M. 
T. C. campaign, he frequently has to 
call for the assistance of all Reserve 
officers. From many standpoints, both 
in peace and upon mobilization, the 
State should be organized as a terri- 
torial entity for Reserve affairs, with 
the senior officer on duty in general 
charge, and with all administrative and 
training directives emanating from a 
single headquarters. Such an officer, 
whether he be known as a chief of staff 
or by some other appropriate title, 
should be directly responsible to the 
corps area commander, and in turn 
should have jurisdiction over all Regu- 
lar commissioned and enlisted person- 
nel in the State. This would in no way 
interfere with the present unit organi- 
zation, would equitably divide duty 
among all personnel available, and 
would result in a more smoothly work- 
ing organization. Under the plan in 
vogue during my incumbency as divi- 
sion adjutant we had no control, except 


in a superficial way, over certain offi- 
cers and enlisted men in our office, and 
yet were held responsible for results. 
Division headquarters is the only per- 
manent and continuing office in the 
State. Others frequently cease func- 
tioning for months at a time, due to the 
absence of their personnel at summer 
camps or on leave. Certain out-State 
executives, assigned to units of different 
arms, reported and were responsible to 
as many as four chiefs of branch at 
corps headquarters, as well as to divi- 
sion headquarters. Such multiple con- 
trol led only to inefficiency and misun- 
derstanding. Reserve affairs will never 
be properly administered until they are 
divided for control into territorial dis- 
tricts, boundaries of which should pref- 
erably coincide with those of the States 
or groups of States. , 

Under the impetus of the appoint- 
ment of an assistant chief of staff, G-3, 
in the 85th Division, training activities 
throughout the State spurted immense- 
ly. I found that the objectives toward 
which I had been striving, more or less 
unguided, for the past two years, were 
apparently sound, and little change or 
amplification had to be made. Under 
the combined influence of a centralized 
allocation, a prominent war record of 
which no other unit of the division 
could boast, an executive who was al- 
lowed to remain on that assignment for 
longer than a few months, and a couple 
of years’ start, the 339th Infantry had 
gained a commanding lead over other 
organizations of the division and con- 
tinued to advance without a great deal 
of guiding. In January, 1926, a new 
regimental commander was assigned, a 
man of distinguished war record and 
one who, though busy with important 
civil pursuits, was interested in the 
regiment and took part in its affairs. 
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This was fortunate, for my duties as 
division adjutant left me little time for 
regimental affairs. Most activities car- 
ried on during the previous two years 
were continued with difficulty, fre- 
quently at the expense of night work. 
Some had to be curtailed. The circulat- 
ing library was the first to go. 

Plans for the inactive duty training 
of the regiment included a series of 
three regimental assemblies, and nine 
battalion assemblies, three for each 
battalion, during the winter. One regi- 
mental assembly preceded a series of 
three battalion assemblies; it included 
an exposition of the principles of a 
phase of tactics of the battalion, illus- 
trated by a specific problem, requiring 
no decision, on the B-H relief map. At 
the three battalion assemblies that fol- 
lowed at bi-weekly intervals a problem 
was presented on the B-H map, involv- 
ing similar principles, in which officers 
of the battalion, functioning in their 
normal assignments, maneuvered imag- 
inary troops against the enemy, repre- 
sented by the executive. Mobilization 
and administration instruction was car- 
ried on at every meeting in the form of 
a series of questionnaires, distributed at 
each session, with answers presented at 
the next meeting. All tactical problems 
and mobilization questions were ac- 
corded a touch of realism by wording 
them to involve the 339th Infantry and 
map localities made famous by the war 
record of the regiment. 

Marksmanship instruction was given 
at Fort Wayne for the last time in the 
spring of 1926. Press of other duties 
thereafter, especially those in connec- 
tion with the C. M. T. C., made it im- 
practicable to attempt additional in- 
struction of this kind. 

The group school method of instruc- 
tion in correspondence school work was 
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instituted by the VI Corps Area in the 
fall of 1925, was a success from thy 
start, and has gained impetus during 
the three years since then. Student 
enrolled for correspondence school su} 
courses who are fortunate enough to 
live in large centers of population meet 
periodically with a designated jp- 
structor, discuss the subject matter pre- 
sented in the correspondence schoo! ma- 
terial, and solve the problems, excep: 
those in marked exercises and the ey- 
amination, as they go along. | 
marked exercises and examinations are 
solved by the student in his own time 
at home. In this way it is possible to 
cover the ground in from half to three- 
quarters of the allotted time, in a more 
effective manner than by working 
alone, and to receive the same credit 
for completion of the sub-course. Util- 
izing a number of Reserve officers as in- 
structors, many such schools were e:- 
tablished throughout the State and 
proved successful in every instance ex- 
cept that in which an attempt was 
made to include the Command and 
General Service School Correspondence: 
Course. It was found impracticable to 
cover the subject matter of this cours 
by group school methods, and a schoo! 
in Detroit was abandoned. It was per- 
haps because of this system that th 
VI Corps Area led the country in cor- 
respondence school work in 1926-27. 
For infantry officers and enlisted men 
in Detroit, I established and 
tained three group schools during 1925- 
26, 1926-27, and 1927-28, which met 
simultaneously at bi-weekly intervals 
through twelve sessions in each yea! 
Each class lasted three hours. The ba- 
sic class and the company officers’ clas: 
were handled by selected Reserve off- 
cers, while I acted as instructor for th 
advanced class. During the first two 
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vears each class covered all available 
aub-courses. During the third year 
certain of the more popular sub-courses 
were repeated, and others not before 
available were covered. Thus, in ap- 
proximately one hundred hours of class 
attendance, in addition to the time re- 
quired to solve the examinations at 
home, an earnest and interested stu- 
dent was given the opportunity to com- 
plete all available correspondence 
school instruction of his grade and 
arm. Since most of the sub-course ex- 
empted from promotion examinations, 
he was at the same time effectively pre- 
paring himself for advancement. 

On April 2, 1926, the 339th Infantry 
celebrated its first annual Organization 
Day on the anniversary of the decisive 
engagement of the North Russian cam- 
paign in 1919. The regimental officers 
played hosts to veteran officers at an 
elaborate banquet and entertainment. 
Many of the veterans traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to be present, and the 
bonds between the old and the new 
regiments were firmly cemented. The 
officers then in the 339th Infantry made 
up a contribution of $100.00 to the 
Doughboy Stadium at Fort Benning 
and a sum of the same amount to the 
Polar Bear Association, an organization 
of veteran members of the unit. 

At the request of the Infantry Asso- 
cation, 85th Division Headquarters 
collaborated, in the spring of 1926, in 
the publieation of the July, 1926, issue 
of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. By dint of 
lard work, some forty-one pages of ad- 
vertisements were secured from Michi- 
gan business men. The special num- 
ber contained leading articles on the 
history and present activities of the 
(ivision, and the cover displayed the 
coats of arms of the 337th and 339th 
Infantry regiments. The publication 


of this number was of great publicity 
value to the division and no doubt of 
considerable financial assistance to the 
Association. 

Inactive duty training during 1926-27 
was slightly changed from that of the 
previous years. Group schools were 
continued, but unit assemblies were re- 
duced from twelve to six per year, al- 
though all officers received the same 
amount of instruction as before. One 
regimental assembly was for a mock 
courtmartial trial, with perhaps more 
amusement than instruction. Two 
others were for instruction in military 
history. Three battalion assemblies 
were conducted, at which the combat 
principles of the battalion were illus- 
trated by problems on the B-H relief 
map, solved in the form of two-sided 
maneuvers. One other type of instruc- 
tion was begun during the winter— 
equitation. Through the courtesy of 
the commanding officer of the local Na- 
tional Guard cavalry unit, facilities 
and mounts were utilized for a series 
of six two-hour periods of instruction 
on Saturday nights. The course proved 
surprisingly successful, the class taxing 
the facilities of. the riding hall. 

The appearance of the revised poli- 
cies governing the Reserve Corps, in 
January, 1927, was the occasion for 
much discussion pro and con. Most 
officers who thought at all believed that 
most of the principles involved were 
satisfactory, but they objected to sev- 
eral major provisions. Particular dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with the pro- 
vision that made necessary a long serv- 
ice in grade for even those officers who 
had fulfilled all requirements for pro- 
motion under the old regulations but 
whose applications had been delayed. 


frequently through no fault of their 


own, until after the date the regulations 
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became effective. Although subse- 
quently modified extensively, we found 
that these policies had the effect of 
arousing from lethargy only a small 
number of Reserve officers, who subse- 
quently took considerably more in- 
terest. 

Publication of the Polar Bear Cub 
was abandoned with the May issue, 
1927, due to lack of clerical assistance. 
Its demise was greeted with regret by 
members of the regiment, as they were 
thus deprived of their only periodic 
connection with regimental affairs and 
of the military world. This gradual 
enforced abandonment of one regimen- 
tal activity after another, due to heav- 
ier loads elsewhere, began to be felt. 
Attendance at regimental assemblies 
became smaller and smaller. From a 
peak of seventy-five officers per meet- 
ing in 1925, attendance records fell to 
an average of thirty-five in 1927, de- 
spite the acquisition of many second 
lieutenants during the interim. I am 
convinced that the executive was not 
giving enough time to the regiment, as 
he had been able to do for his first two 
years on the assignment. One Regular 
officer per regiment is needed for best 
results. 

In an effort partially to make up for 
losses, one battalion of the regiment 
was made to absorb all inactive per- 
sonnel, active and partially active offi- 
cers being transferred to the other two. 
The inactive battalion was included in 
invitations to regimental assemblies 
(and never represented), and only the 
two active battalions participated in 
map maneuvers at battalion assemblies. 
This scheme was an expedient only. 

Much of our time and energy, par- 
ticularly through the late winter and 
spring months each year, was devoted 
to the administration of the C. M. T. C. 


enrollment campaign. Some ideg of 
the amount of detail involved may be 
gained from knowledge that the enroll. 
ment organization consisted of upwards 
of 1,800 individuals, in addition to some 
3,500 Reserve officers who were some- 
what ex-officio members of the ep- 
rollment force, scattered throughout 
eighty-three counties. These were or- 
ganized into country, city, town, and 
ward committees, women’s committees. 
speaking bureaus, and publicity com- 
mittees. The number of items of cor- 
respondence, newspaper releases, pub- 
licity material, and other educational 
propaganda sent out ran into the thou- 
sands weekly. For this work the chie/ 
of staff was given immediate direction 
over all Regular officers on Reserve as- 
signments in Michigan. Centralized 
control thus gained, as it should be 
gained in all Reserve matters, resulted 
in the attainment of our objective in 
1927, for the first time in the history 
of C. M. T. C. drives in Michigan. 
At Camp Custer I had opportunity 
to observe closely the training of the 
R. O. T. C., C. M. T. C., and Reserve 
individuals and units other than my 
own. Reserve training, except for 
groups of unassigned officers, princi- 
pally of the staff corps, was by unit, 
even to the extent of ordering to camp 
units represented by only one officer. 
A number of units were sent to Camp 
Custer, where facilities and troops for 
their instruction did not exist, and their 
training was therefore unsatisfactory. 
Three Infantry regiments of the 85th 
Division were on duty during consect- 
tive periods. It happened that the ex- 
ecutive officers were members of the 
camp staff. It was found impracticable 
to relieve two of these officers from 
their camp duties, and their regiments, 
through a large part of the training 
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of period deprived of the officers with 
r be whom they had been associated during 
roll. the inactive period preceding and who 
ards had drawn up the camp training sched- 


ules, suffered accordingly. A shortage 
of commissioned personnel made any 
other arrangement out of the question. 


hout The regiment that was theoretically 
or superimposed on the Regular Army 
and found itself with some twenty-five or 
tees, thirty officers attached to five com- 
om- panies of the 2d Infantry, none of 
cor- which could muster more than a squad 
mub- for duty, due to the presence of 1,100 
onal (. M. T. C. trainees. 
hou- The training year 1927-28 started 
hief under discouraging circumstances. Our 
tion oficial foree at division headquarters 
: as- had been reduced from eight to five. 
ized The Chief of Staff, a medical officer, 
| be and I remained to handle division work 
lted in Detroit. I found myself, in addition 
e in to being the more or less proud pos- 
tory sessor of three staff titles, detailed as 
executive of an infantry brigade head- 
nity quarters, a field artillery brigade, an 
the infantry regiment, the division special 
erve troops, the division air service, two ad- 
my (itional observation squadrons, and 
for two signal construction battalions. The 
mnci- work had more than trebled, since the 
nit. number of Reserve officers demanding 
amp ‘raining, as a result. of the publication 
icer. of the July revised policies, was ex- 
amp pected to be larger than before. No 
; for replacements could be expected, and 
heir the outlook did not look encouraging. 
ory. With the assistance of additional Re- 
B5th serve officers as instructors, eight group 
ecll- schools were organized, three in infan- 
ex: ry, three in field artillery, and one each 
the in air service and signal corps. These 
able met bi-weekly and were run along sim- 
rom lar lines as deseribed above for infan- 


try schools. 


It was realized that provision should 


nts, 
ning 


be made for unit assemblies, and the 
problem was a puzzling one. I was ex- 
ecutive of units of nine branches of the 
Service, and certainly not competent to 
guide the destinies of all. The follow- 
ing plan was adopted. A problem in- 
volving the attack of a division in a 
meeting engagement was compiled, 
using 85th Division terminology, the 
general and special situations of which 
were to be of a continuing nature 
throughout the winter. The staff of 
the 170th Brigade was assembled at the 
first of a series of unit conferences, and 
the division attack order presented to 
them. Their task was to formulate a 
brigade attack order based upon the 
division order, which was accomplished 
satisfactorily. Two weeks later the 
special troops assembled for their unit 
instruction. With the assistance of the 
company commanders, orders, based on 
the division situation, were written for 
the disposition and actions of the vari- 
ous commands during the attack. At 
two-week intervals thereafter Head- 
quarters 160th Field Artillery Brigade, 
the 339th Infantry, the 328th Field 
Artillery, the 329th Field Artillery and 
the 85th Division Air Service met as 
units, each solving the problem pre- 
sented by the next higher unit. As a 
finale to the season’s work, all units as- 
sembled at a general conference, and 
spokesmen from each presented the 
solution of his unit. By this means 
every officer became informed of the 
magnitude of the task involved, not 
only in his own unit but in others mak- 
ing up the division team. 

Two additional unit assemblies for 
the 339th Infantry were held. At one 
an officer of the Regular Field Artillery 
discussed divisional artillery, and at 
the other an officer of the Regular Air 
Corps discussed the divisional air serv- 
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ice. I also acted as assistant instructor 
at twelve bi-weekly assemblies of the 
staff, 85th Division, at which mobili- 
zation problems were discussed and 
solved. These activities necessitated 
my attendance at evening schools on an 
average of five times each two weeks, 
in addition to the usual office hours dur- 
ing the day time, and the duty became 
quite arduous. 

Inactive training for the year ended 
about the middle of April, 1928, as it 
had been found in previous years that 
evening conferences held later in the 
spring did not give good results. The 
following summary shows how we used 
the 108 training conferences of the 
winter: 


Ses- Attend- 

Training stons Hrs. ance 
Adv. Inf. Group Schs....... 10 30 132 
Co. Off. Inf. Group Schs..... 10 30 69 
Basic Inf. Group Schs....... 11 33 145 
Basic Sign. C. Group Schs... 13 26 98 
Adv. F. A. Group Schz ...... 13 39 66 
Btry. Off. F. A.Group Schs... 8 24 21 
Basic F. A. Group Schs...... § 15 20 
Basic Air Service Group Schs. 15 45 246 
SRNR *4's's'n 40k eb momes 8 16 106 
Unit Training Conferences.. 15 30 319 


The above table shows that Reserve 
officers of units under instruction were 
afforded an opportunity to secure the 
following number of hours of credit 
toward reappointment with eligibility 
for assignment, active duty and pro- 
motion: 


I ee eee 90-105 
eS | ae 101-141 
NE BANE oidavecadesee 92 
te Sa 140 
Quartermaster............... 16 
RG cciniad dn ces ewes awd 16 


That few, if any, took advantage of 
the maximum provided was certainly 
not because of lack of opportunity. The 
amount of instruction presented was 
made possible, of course, only by the 
generous, self-sacrificing, and efficient 
support of those Reserve officers who 
acted as instructors in all but one of 
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To them is due yi 
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the group schools. 
credit. 

For the fourth time in five years th 
339th Infantry went to camp in July, 
1928. The attendance of fifty offices 
was the largest at active duty tour » 
far. The training was the most ai. 
vanced and most strenuous, represent- 
ing as it did the final phase of the fiye. 
year cycle, that in advanced tactic) 
training. 

Junior officers who had no previous 
active duty training were first grouped 
for two days’ instruction in those basic 
subjects which would prepare them {or 
promotion. During the same two days 
all other officers were given a refresher 
course in tactics, consisting of eight map 
problems, each illustrative of a phas 
of tactics which would be covered dw- 
ing the subsequent maneuvers. 

On the third day the entire regiment, 
organized into a unit of two battalions 
with headquarters and howitzer con- 
panies, and the requisite regimental and 
battalion staffs, left Camp Custer {or 
nine days of maneuvers in the field. 
Officers’ bedding rolls were carried 
escort wagons, and a detail of enlisted 
men from the 2d Infantry accompanieé 
the column as a kitchen force and 
drivers. Enlisted personnel of combat 
units was entirely imaginary, but the 
units marched and maneuvered in ¢t 
actly the same manner as war streng!) 
organizations, normal frontages aué 
road spaces being followed. With 4 
continuing general situation for the et 
tire period, a series of special situ 
tions, fitted to the terrain, was prt 
sented; they illustrated the convoy, 4 
river crossing, a night attack, advance 
and rear guards, attack and defen* 
All were regimental problems, but evel 
tually required actions, decisions, 204 
orders of commanders of all units, ” 
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— 
ue a MME include the platoon. Some 75 miles of 
mad were covered, in addition to 
rs the ‘ye considerable distances involved in 
July. marching e¢ross country, and eight 
fhicer hivouacs were established. Consider- 
UE % able bad weather was encountered, 
t ad whieh tested the spirit and enthusiasm 
esent. MEE o( the officers involved, but the sched- 
> five. ile was completed exactly as planned, 
ctical and the Unanimous opinion was that 
ie training had been more valuable 
eVioUs and effective than at any previous 
ouped wtive duty tour of the regiment. 
basi CONCLUSIONS 
Mm lor 
) davs A tour of duty with the Reserves is 
resher a valuable experience for any Regular 
it map oficer. Detailed under protest, and 
phase almost totally ignorant of what it was 
1 dur- all about, I emerged five years later 


absolutely sold on the project. The 
assignment is no sinecure. It is one on 
which an officer may do nothing and 
possibly “get away with it,” but at the 


iment, 
alions 
CO 


al and MM same time one that offers exceptionally 
er for MH rich rewards for interest and industry. 
field. The Regular Army enjoys a high pres- 


ied in 
nlisted 
yanied 
e and 
ombat 
ut the 
in eX 
rength 


tige among the rank and file of the 
Reserves. A Regular officer is consid- 
ered qualified to do anything military 
irom drilling a squad to maneuvering 
an army corps. The constant dealing 
with nothing but war strength units, 
even though principally on paper, is an 
education in itself. The necessity for 
keeping at least one jump ahead of the 
humerous classes that it is necessary to 


: and 
vith a 


he en- instruct requires constant study and 
situa #H “pplication and results in professional 
3 pre: improvement. The opportunity to meet 
voy, 4 and associate with the big men who 
vance belong to the Reserve is by no means 
ofense. the least of the advantages of the as- 
evel ‘ignment. An officer derives the same 
s, and personal satisfaction in building a liv- 


its, to ing organization from a file of cards as 


the company commander gets in de- 
veloping a first class company from a 
rabble. 

The present revised policies are gen- 
erally acceptable to Reserve officers, 
who believe that they will result in a 
more efficient Reserve Corps after they 
become fully operative. However, it 
must be admitted that if there was any 
great increase in the demands for train- 
ing by Reserve officers during the first 
year and a half following their adop- 
tion, such increase was very small. The 
“old guard” of officers who could be 
depended upon to take training before 
the adoption of the new policies was 
still present, but new faces were usually 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The problem of how to interest, at- 
tract and train young second lieuten- 
ants is one of the gravest problems of 
the Reserve project. Within ten years, 
the bulk of war-trained officers will 
either be out of the service or incapaci- 
tated for immediate field service. 
Graduates of the R. O. T. C. and C. M. 
T. C. as a class have not responded to 
efforts to train them further, either 
actively or inactively. 

Reserve organization should be by 
States, with centralized contro! vested 
in the senior Regular officer on duty, 
who should report direct to the corps 
area commander. Such an organiza- 
tion need not interfere in any way with 
unit organization. Junior Regular offi- 
cers should administer sub-divisions or 
sub-districts of the State. 

Despite the most strenuous exertions, 
it has been my experience that the best 
units could seldom muster more than 
50 per cent of their strength at tours 
of active duty, and 35 per cent for in- 
active duty training. Most units fall 
short of these figures. I know of no 
first-phase unit capable of functioning 
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on M-day. Why, then, do we continue 
to expend our energies in trying to 
pierce the apathy of most Reserve offi- 
cers who do not want, or who at least 
will not accept, training of any sort? 
To such officers unit esprit means noth- 
ing. Many do not take the trouble of 
reading communications and orders 
which relate to them as company and 
even battalion commanders. Many do 
not even know to what unit they are 
assigned. This is not an indictment of 
the Reserve Corps. Thousands of the 
officers who fall into this inactive class 
have the highest potential value for 
war-time duties. But we must face 
the facts, and the facts are that these 
officers are not now trained to serve 
efficiently in first-phase combat units, 
that they will not accept training to in- 
crease their efficiency, and that no 
amount of threats, promises or cajolery 
is likely to make them accept it. I 
believe that our entire administrative 
organization is susceptible of improve- 
ment, and suggest the following: 


(a) Inactive Regular Army units and 
first-phase Reserve units should be allo- 
cated to the larger centers of popula- 
tion. A Regular Army executive officer 
or unit instructor should be assigned 
and stationed at the unit headquarters. 
To these units, to the extent now au- 
thorized by existing policies, should be 
assigned the cream of Reserve person- 
nel. By that I mean those officers who 
possess the requisite qualities of leader- 
ship, and who are willing to be trained 
and to keep abreast of the military pro- 
fession in time of peace, and who there- 
fore would be capable of working effi- 
ciently on M-day. Such units should 
be ordered to active duty annually and, 
as far as practicable, Regular officers 
besides in addition to the unit instruc- 
tor should be assigned to and accom- 
pany them to camp. The allocation to 
large centers will insure adequate unit 
training on an inactive status. At- 
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tempts have been made in the past 
assign Reserve officers of a high type 
to such first-phase units. But due iy 
the present widespread allocation 9 
the unit there has been no opportunity 
for unit training on an inactive staty: 
and the personnel assigned has promptly 
gone to seed for lack of attention, — 

(b) The remaining Reserve persop- 
nel, comprising possibly 70 per cent of 
the corps, should be assigned to second. 
phase units, including existing diyi- 
sional units. Regular Army personne 
should be relieved from assignment tp 
such units below the division. The ree- 
ords should be maintained administrs- 
tively, but with no effort to train off- 
cers assigned actively or inactively. 
One Regular officer and a small force 
of clerks per division or similar sized 
groupment could easily maintain the 
records and keep the units to strength 
on paper, so far as available personnel 
permitted. Such units, under existing 
plans, are not called to active duty for 
from three to twelve months after M- 
day—ample time to train their person- 
nel effectively. 

(c) Some provision should be made 
to transfer individuals from first-phase 
to second-phase units, or vice versa, a8 
their capabilities for training varied, 
but this would be an easy administra- 
tive detail. 
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The following advantages seem ap- 
parent: 


(a) A large saving in misdirected 
effort now expended in trying to per- 
suade some thousands of busy men to 
do something they do not want to do or 
do not have the time to do—.e., accept 
training in time of peace—but who are 
perfectly willing to remain on the rolls, 
and who are potentially valuable, with 
further training, in time of war. 

(b) The development of first-phase 
units worthy of the name, composed 0! 
officers trained in time of peace and 
ready to operate at once, possessed of & 
high esprit and a pride in their unit. 

(c) An economy in Regular Army 
personnel on duty with the Reserves 
whose efforts would be concentrated on 
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, relatively few units of their own 
pranches rather than dissipated over a 
lage number of units, many of 
branches other than their own and for 
‘he training for which they are not 
suited. 

(d) A saving in money in the main- 

tenance of headquarters and in the con- 
duct of training. 
(e) Officers now being reappointed 
in a status which makes them ineligi- 
ble for active duty, assignment or pro- 
motion frequently feel that there is a 
very definite stigma attached to such 
a status, implied or not. The adoption 
of the plan outlined above would result 
in the elimination of this feeling, since 
officers so situated as to find it imprac- 
tieable to fulfill the minimum training 
requirements could be reappointed for 
assignment to second-phase units only 
and would not feel themselves bur- 
dened with the present onus of relega- 
tion to the so-called “inactive” list. 
Many officers refuse reappointment at 
present because of the feeling of infer- 
jority engendered by the _ inactive 
status. 


I can see but two possible objections, 
viZ.: 


(a) A possible sacrifice of local pride 
of the community in the second-phase 
unit maintained inactive, for the benefit 
of a first-phase unit made partially 
active. But it has been my experience 
that local pride plays but little part in 
the upbuilding of the Reserves. 

(b) Such a plan might deprive good 
officer personnel who live in small or 
outlying communities from an oppor- 
tunity for assignment to a first-phase 
unit allocated to a larger community. 
Such personnel, though admittedly 
iandicapped (as it now is), however, 
ii really worthy for first-phase assign- 
ment, could, by study of correspond- 
ence courses or other means, find a way 
‘o become eligible and qualified, and 
would not be barred, necessarily, from 
such assignment. 


If present policies are to be main- 


‘ained, more Regular officers should be 
ade available for Reserve duty. The 





amount of work an officer has to do 
should not be judged solely by the 
number of Reserve officers under his 
jurisdiction, but rather by the number 
of units, and particularly by the num- 
ber of branches of the Service repre- 
sented, all of which require different 
treatment. Executives should habit- 
ually accompany their units on active 
duty. 

Inactive and active duty should be 
by eyele, preferably one or four years, 
which corresponds roughly with the 
average length of tour of the executive. 
A suggested cycle for an Infantry regi- 
ment on active duty, on a training fre- 
quency of two tours in three years, is 
as follows: 


1st Year: Duty at aC. M. T. C. camp 
during the first two weeks thereof, for 
mobilization, administrative, and ele- 
mentary training instruction. 

2d Year: Superimposed on an appro- 
priate unit of the Regular Army, for 
instruction in administration, training 
methods, and interior economy. 

3d Year: No training. 

4th Year: Combined technical train- 
ing. Regimental officers to be grouped 
as a provisional company or platoon, 
and given an abridged Benning Course. 

5th Year: Unit camp for minor tac- 
tical training, and a review of technical 
training. 

For organizations fortunately sit- 
uated as respects allocation, or which 
have reached an unusually high stand- 
ard of excellence, a fifth phase might 
be added to include advanced training 
in the field. 

Recruiting and training of enlisted 
Reserves is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. They are not available for 
assignment to any one unit in sufficient 
numbers to render their training advis- 
able, and their presence on active duty 
is embarrassing. Grouping them for 
training purposes only, on an active as 
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well as an inactive status, into provi- 
=ional platoons or companies might be a 
partial solution. Training on an inac- 
tive status might profitably be restrict- 
ed to that of communications details, if 
proper equipment could be made avail- 
able. The average young man is in- 
terested in such training, and the pres- 
ence of such trained personnel at sum- 
mer camps would be invaluable. 

Correspondence courses are in gen- 
eral satisfactory but should be annually 
revised, and all papers should be cor- 
rected at the various Service Schools. 
To make the unit executive responsible 
for the conduct of correspondence 
schools for members of his unit is theo- 
retically sound. But the executive is 
frequently assigned to a number of 
units of arms other than his own and is 
not competent to act as instructor in 
such arms. 

A general course, covering the sub- 
jects now included in the Command 
and General Staff course but dealing 
with smaller units and presented in a 
much more elementary manner, should 
be made available. Such a course 
would be invaluable in_ instructing 
group schools attended by officers of 
many branches of the Service, especially 
in the smaller communities, where group 
schools by branches are not practicable. 
The present correspondence school 
courses contain only four sub-courses 
applicable to officers of all arms. 

The group school method of present- 
ing correspondence school instruction 
is the best single type of inactive train- 
ing that has come to my attention. Its 
single undesirable feature is that it does 


cr 


not develop the unit team. Combine; 
with occasional unit assemblies, the 
most nearly ideal results will jp 
achieved. 

Officers on Reserve duty should join 
and work in closest harmony with q\j 
local veterans’ associations and patri- 
otic societies to which they are eligible 
for membership. They should |x 
staunch supporters of the Reserve (fi- 
cers’ Association but should meticv- 
lously avoid dabbling in its minor poli- 
ties and controversies. 

Unanimous opinion exists among Re- 
serve officers with whom I have talked 
in support of awarding Reserve con- 
missions One or more grades in advance 
of their present grades to qualified 
Regular officers on the active list. Ad- 
vancement of Regular officers on th 
Reserve list would cause no resentment 
among the mass of Reserve officers. A 
Regular officer who faces ten or more 
years before advancement on the Regu- 
lar list has little or no incentive to pre- 
pare himself for higher rank. Give 
him a chance to qualify by proper and 
comprehensive examination for highe 
rank in the Reserve, and the Govern- 
ment will benefit by increased profes- 
sional knowledge of its officers; the in- 
dividual will benefit by an assurance 
of increased rank in an emergency. 

The Reserves have in general been 
handled to too great an extent with kid 
gloves. Requests have taken the place 
of orders in most instances. Members 
of military organizations expect to be 
handled in a military manner and wil! 
respond more effectively to such treat- 
ment. 
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HE galley proof of Training Regu- 

lations 300-5, Antiaircraft Combat, 
Basic for all arms except for Antiair- 
craft Artillery, has been received in the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry, and re- 
turned to the Adjutant General recom- 
mending publication. It is expected 
that this regulation will be in the hands 
of troops in the near future. 

As previously announced in these 
Notes, this regulation is intended pri- 
marily for training riflemen and auto- 
riflemen in combatting aircraft. Some 
oi the preseriptions are also applicable 
‘c machine gunners. However, further 
data on machine gun antiaircraft 
marksmanship and methods of training 
ure now being prepared at The Infantry 
‘chool and, when the tests have been 
completed, will be forwarded for pub- 
leation, 


\s previously mentioned in these 


Antiaircraft Defense 


Notes, a sight for the caliber .22 rifle 
for antiaircraft work was adopted. 
This is an open sight to be inserted in 
the place of the “peep” of the Lyman 
sight, and conforms in principle to the 
battlesight on the magazine rifle. Or- 
ders have been issued for the manufac- 
ture of sufficient of these sights to equip 
each caliber .22 rifle in the hands of the 
Infantry and Cavalry of the Regular 
Army, plus enough for loss and break- 
age. It is proposed that the targets 
for use in Training Regulations 300-5 
will be manufactured locally. The am- 
munition allowance of caliber .22 am- 
munition, 300 rounds, as prescribed in 
paragraph 18 a (1), Army Regulations 
775-10, will not be increased to provide 
for antiaircraft practice at the present 
time. This allowance will be so used 
by regimental commanders as to include 
antiaircraft training. 
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Subcaliber Practice with Machine Guns 


XPERIMENTS to use reduced cali- 

ber ammunition with the caliber 

.30 machine gun are being conducted by 

the Department of Experiment, Infan- 
try School. 

The need of such a device has occa- 
sionally been expressed by machine gun 
officers. These officers have said that 
machine gun training during indoor 
weather would be facilitated and bene- 
fited if means could be devised to use 
caliber .22 ammunition. Although a 
greater variety of training would un- 
doubtedly result, it has never been con- 
sidered that such a device was essential 
for training in the present orthodox use 
of machine guns. 

With the contemplated use of the cali- 
ber .30 machine gun for antiaircraft 
fire, it becomes necessary to devise 
methods of training. Few reservations 
will permit firing machine guns with ser- 
vice ammunition at angles necessary 
for antiaircraft work. It becomes es- 
sential to find a method of using sub- 
caliber ammunition for this training. 


The Ford Tank 


HE Ford tank of late World War 
manufacture, discarded as unsuit- 
able after the World War, is now to 
be tested by the Tank Board at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Maryland. Imperfec- 
tions causing it to be in disfavor after 
the World War may be susceptible of 
correction in the light of further knowl- 
edge gained from experimentation dur- 
ing recent years. 
Fifteen Ford tanks were manufac- 
tured toward the end of the World War, 







Until now, single shot devices haye 
been used by machine gun officers jy 
their attempts to use caliber .22 ammu- 
nation with the machine gun. The Ip- 
fantry Board is experimenting with , 
semi-automatic caliber .22 rifle, in order 
that the resulting practice will more 
nearly simulate practice with the ma- 
chine gun. 

The method now being used by the 
Department of Experiment, Infantry 
School, is to attach a caliber .22 semi- 
automatic gun above the sight leaf and 
water jacket of the machine gun. 
After zeroing the rifle with the bore of 
the machine gun, the projectiles from 
the former hit at a point approximately 
in prolongation of the axis of the bore. 
The success of this method indicates 
that training methods may be evolved 
which will allow instruction in all ele- 
ments of antiaircraft fire, except over- 
coming vibration of the machine gun 
when firing service ammunition. The 
device is also susceptible of use for other 
types of machine gun firing. 


and then manufacture was suspended at 
the Armistice. The Ford tank con- 
sisted primarily of two syncronized 
Ford engines on a single base. Each 
engine was connected by standard Ford 
parts through a drive shaft to its rear 
drive sprocket. This arrangement pro- 
vided an engine and a separate driving 
gear for each truck. The driver could 
turn the machine by throwing out the 
clutch for one of the engines. The tank 
weighed about 3 tons, carried a crew 0! 
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two men, was armed with a machine 
sun, and the vital parts were protected 
by 34-inch armor. The main objections 


me to the vehicle were failures and mal- 
Som functions of the track and suspension 
_ mechanism. 

Recent experimentation has shown 
ha that better results were obtained by 


timing both engines as one eight-cylin- 
der engine. The great advantage that 
this tank has of being made up of parts 
which are in quantity production and 
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PPROVAL has recently been granted 

to remove the panoramic sight 

bracket from all machine guns at the 
Infantry School. 

The panoramic sight bracket, now 


ver- permanently fixed to the left side of the 

plate, is a useless fixture since the abol- 
The ishment of the panoramic sight. The 
ther iollowing disadvantages will be rectified 


by the removal of the bracket: 


its light weight for the armor carried, 
make it desirable that it be given a thor- 
ough test to determine whether or not 
the advantageous characteristics can- 
not be combined with other devices 
found to be desirable in recent experi- 
mentation, and a fast light tank devel- 
oped. It is possible that greater speed 
and dependability can be obtained if 
the more modern standard engines be 
used as motive power. 


Removal of Panoramic Sight Brackets 


Interference of the projecting screw 
with the left hand in traversing the gun 
to the right. This interference causes 
the tap to be shifted to the grip and, 
as a result, has a tendency to loosen the 
back plate. 

Tapping on the grip when traversing 
right and on the side plate when trav- 
ersing left varies the uniformity of the 
tap to the extent that it is difficult to 
obtain a two-mil tap. 
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Students at Service Schools 


LEVEN per cent (407) of the officers commissioned in the Infantry (3,700) 
are attending Service Schools as students during the 1928-1929 school year. 
The attached table shows the grades of these officers: 


Nav. WarCol.... 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 
Ecole de Guerre 0 0 1 0 0 0 l 
French Tk. Sch... 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 
QM.C. School... 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Cav. School... ... 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 
F. A. School...... 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Engr. School... .. 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Marine Corps Sch. © 0 0 1 0 0 1 
A.C. Tact. School 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 

eit tan 8 8 92 146 88 61 407 
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Official Records of Qualification 


The following reports on the regular season’s practice (1928) with Infantry 
arms have been received in the Office of the Chief of Infantry: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


Pct. who Number of men who qualified Pet 

No. of completed —_—_———_ — - qualified 

men No. of course Exp. SS. M.M. Average based 0: 

on rolls men who based on or or or score No. who 

required completed number exp. Ist Cl. 2d Cl. per completed 
Regt. to fire course on rolls gnr. gnr. gnr. Total man course 
rere 640 562 87.81 30 116 367 513 270.33 91.28 
lied aie ee an 538 92.44 83 130 298 511 279.61 94.98 
ky cyan 590 94.70 166 187 223 576 291.35 97.93 
ree 661 598 90.47 63 124 329 516 270.72 86.29 
peer 619 520 84.01 54 112 286 452 271.50 86.73 
OW siawensve 1082 1037 95.84 114 282 601 997 276.53 96.14 
. eee? 807 631 78.19 21 91 507 507 252.06 80.35 
aay 807 623 77.20 35 127 400 562 261.32 90.21 
TS ee 593 508 85.67 60 142 299 501 281.78 98.62 
_ a 791 713 90.14 104 167 355 626 274.17 87.80 
_ Ree eee 792 660 83.33 50 136 394 580 267.39 87.88 
2 45-0 tena 912 814 89.25 120 229 446 795 283.42 97.67 
Fee 1072 997 93.00 105 273 589 967 280.56 96.99 
RE gee 807 688 85.25 48 137 411 596 269.07 86.63 
ee ee 821 799 97.32 114 292 384 790 286.94 98 87 
_ Sa eee 831 810 97.47 164 306 333 803 290.08 99.14 
Pree 742 687 92.59 273 272 142 687 299.66 100.00 


MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 


ere 163 149 91.41 45 33 69 147 326.46 98.51 
_ eee eee 346 298 86.13 30 112 154 296 322.11 99.33 
DS ati wees 218 185 84.86 24 37 118 179 304.97 96.76 
Ml e#is iswad 237 185 78.06 13 32 132 177 300.58 95.68 
errr se 156 124 79.49 7 22 94 123 305.47 99.19 
eee: 216 192 88.89 11 57 124 192 308.99 100.00 
ee 243 212 87.24 18 49 143 210 310.88 99.06 
De asexws sina 320 294 91.88 51 111 132 294 328.33 100.00 
ee 222 191 86.04 4 40 144 188 300.84 98.43 
_ Seer eee 206 202 98.06 10 40 152 202 308.30 100.00 
OF ceaersona 215 209 97.21 37 75 96 208 329.95 99.50 
as ehswned 192 185 96.35 17 57 111 185 319.22 100.00 


37-MM. GUN AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP 


Bas S25 = Ss 18 18 100.00 17 1 0 SS +: Aga 100.00 

a ee 16 15 93.75 7 7 l .~) ite 100.00 
Oe git iia ens 19 18 94.74 17 1 0 a Ae 100.00 
WEAF rane, oe 14 11 78.57 11 0 0 Bay. ©pit ae 100.00 
Bee ere 19 18 94.74 1 8 9 he eee 100.00 
Mars elect 20 20 100.00 18 0 2 2) Seek 100.00 
NE ae 19 19 100.00 12 6 1 . Uae & 100.00 
Se eee one 19 18 94.74 6 12 0 is 2. OF conte 100.00 
| eee 18 17 94.40 2 14 1 > Boa A= ee - 100.00 
RS Oe 16 15 93.75 14 1 0 | aoe 100.00 
a oe 9 9 100.00 6 3 0 Bsr, cee 100.00 
a SP 19 17 89.47 6 3 8 «ear e- Ss 100.00 
cs iat oe x 18 18 100.00 1 3 14 aa 100.00 
ee 19 19 100.00 3 15 1 BL Yo ek ee 100.00 
a 19 18 94.74 5 9 4 a  “uhekes 100.00 
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75mm. Mortar as a Smoke-Producing Agent 


ESTS recently conducted by the 

Department of Experiment, under 
the supervision of the Infantry Board, 
have indicated that the use of the 
73-mm. mortar as a smoke-producing 
agency in mobile situations is not ad- 
visable. The effect of a high explosive 
shell is considerably more marked in 
parallel situations. 

During the course of the test, in which 
smoke sereens were put down on a front 
varying from 100 to 200 yards, a fair 
degree of success was obtained in ob- 
scuring movements for a short time. 
The amount of ammunition necessary to 
screen a length of line, not to exceed 
200 vards, for five minutes, was approx- 
imately eighteen shells. The casualty 
effect from the white phosphorous con- 
tent of the 75-mm. mortar shell was 
found to be negligible. In comparative 
tests with the smoke shell, high explo- 
-ive shells caused greater material dam- 
age and casualties. The results from 


smoke shells may be considered tempo- 
rary, whereas those from high explosive 
shells may be considered permanent. 

The excessive expenditure of ammu- 
nition in proportion to the results ob- 
tained and the absence of satisfactory 
casualty effect of the white phosphorous 
shell lead to the decision that the dis- 
placement of high explosive shell in the 
ammunition vehicles would be uneco- 
nomical in mobile situations. 

It is possible that the smoke content 
of the 75-mm. mortar shell may be in- 
creased. The violence of the burst may 
be lessened so that larger particles of 
burning phosphorus will be thrown out. 
With such improvements 75-mm. smoke 
shells might be advantageous in situa- 
tions where ammunition expenditure is 
not so important. It is expected, there- 
fore, that experimention toward the 
improvement of the smoke shell will con- 


tinue. 
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Brevity 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


REVITY is always to be regarded as a major 
virtue in an order, as long as it does not operate 
to exclude other essential qualities.”—F. S. Reg., Par. 


With all the attention that is paid to training in 
command and staff work, it is doubtful if the order 
issued by General Forrest at Brice’s Crossing has ever 
been exceeded in the matter of conciseness, clearness, 
and completeness—the three C’s of preparing orders. 

General Forrest’s order was a model of simplicity, 
and should be posted in every G-3 office. 

It was: “Tell Bell to move up and fetch all he’s 
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As a Pacifist Sees It 


HE late Dr. Frank Crane, we be- 
lieve, rated himself a pacifist. This 
makes all the more interesting some 
remarks’ of his published in the Wash- 
ington Times of 9 October, 1928, under 
the title, “Is War Popular?” 
Dr. Crane wrote: 


There was a magazine article pub- 
lished some time ago entitled “Gentle- 
men Prefer Wars.” 

I never read the article, but I like 
the title. 

Curiously enough men have grown 
eloquent depicting the horror of war, 
blood, confusion and waste. The play, 
“What Price Glory,” is in point. 

But somehow or other war is always 
popular. In spite of all its drawbacks 
people go into it enthusiastically. 

One latent reason, perhaps, is an 
economic one. They know they will be 
clothed, fed, and taken care of when 
they are in the Army. Nothing so 
frightens the ordinary man as the pros- 
pect of losing his job. He doesn’t lose 
his job in the Army if he behaves him- 
self. As far as danger and death are 
concerned, they are not very important 
in the minds of most men compared 
with economic security. 

Another thing you find in war, in 
spite of all its alleged tyranny, is ideal 
democracy. Plutocrat and laborer fight 
side by side, share the same tent and 
eat the same chow. 

As far as death is concerned, most 


* Copyright, McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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men think less of it than we suppose. 
It is likely to come to anyone in peace 
and in war. 

The soldier’s health is looked after, 
his living is secure and there is adven- 
ture aplenty. 

When peace comes, trouble comes. 

There is no unemployment in any 
country during a war. After the war, 
in peace, there were 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed in Great Britain and _ nearly 
6,000,000 in the United States. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
said that deflation in the United States 
of America had cost industry more than 
the war did. In 1921 trade was at its 
lowest for twenty years. 

What’s the trouble? 

In war you have four things which 
peace has been unable to attain. 

First, organization, complete and 
perfect. 

Second, a unifying sentiment. Peace 
has never succeeded in making religion, 
or organized love, as strong as patri- 
otism, which is, generally, organized 
hate. 

Third, you have discipline. Every- 
body toes the mark. Everybody co- 
operates. If a man blats about per- 
sonal liberty he is promptly shot. 

Fourth, the uniform code is Honor. 
Men don’t work for money, but for 
something better. There is no finer code 
of honor than among officers of the 
Army. What would happen to us in 
peace if that held among office-holders? 
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A Recruiting Poster of 1811' 


HE following is a Recruiting Pos- 

ter of the 69th (in 1926, the Welsh 
tegiment, 2d Battalion) Regiment of 
Foot, issued in 1811. 


(9TH, OR SOUTH LINCOLNSHIRE 
REGIMENT OF FOOT 


Commanded by General Cuyler, an 
officer to whose distinguished merit no 
language can do justice. 

Wanted for this fine Regiment, a few 
dashing, high-spirited young men, whose 
hearts beat high to tread the path of 
sory. Young men of this description 
know the opportunity offered to them, 
which may never again occur, of enlist- 
ing into one of the finest regiments of 
the Service, the 1st Battalion of which 
(1,300 strong) is most probably at this 
moment, with others of their most gal- 
lant countrymen, laying siege to the 
island of Java, in the East Indies, where 
their prize money will be almost in- 
calculable. The 1st Battalion was also 
employed at the reduction of the island 
of France (Mauritius), where I had the 
honor of governing it, and likewise of 
returning to England with several of 
the men, who had, by their increase of 
pay and prize money, saved enough to 
purchase their discharge, and provide 
themselves with a comfortable inde- 
pendence for life in their own country. 


WINE AND GUINEAS 


Such, my fine fellows, are the advan- 
tages of a soldier’s life, independent of 
the honour of serving the King, whose 
indescribable virtues render him an in- 
estimable blessing to the country. Be- 
sides all these advantages, young men 
and lads shall receive a bounty of six- 
teen guineas for volunteering into this 
fine regiment, and may make applica- 
tion to me, Lieutenant G. James, at my 
quarters, next door to the George Inn, 
High Street, or to either of my ser- 
jeants, at my rendezvous, the Flying 
Horse, Watergate. An early applica- 
tion by young men of any education 
will ensure immediate promotion. 

I trust I need say nothing further to 
induce you to come forward to tender 
your services, but if after this any of 
you should remain in a lethargic state 
recollect that you are called upon to 
defend the cause of a lawful Sovereign 
against an inveterate enemy, a common 
usurper, a Corsican pirate. You will 
find me, as above stated, ready to 
receive you with a bottle of wine in one 
hand and sixteen guineas in the other, 
and before you join our regiment I in- 
tend to treat you with a supper and a 
ball, when you may have the enthu- 
siastic pleasure of dancing with the 
object of your affection. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 





HOSE Reserve officers who think 
anything of their commissions will 
undoubtedly agree with the principles 
laid down by Major H. P. Fry in his ar- 
ticle, “Stabilizing Our National Defense 


1926, 
‘INFANTRY JouRNAL for July, 1928. 


More About Stabilization 


LieuUTENANT Morton Sotomon, Infantry, Reserve 


System.”? While there may be some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the number of 
years’ service that should be required in 
each grade before promotion to the next, 
there can be no such differences regard- 


‘From the Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research, London, January-March, 
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ing the unfairness and inefficiency of 
permitting Regular officers to take the 
field in grades junior to Reserve officers 
of fewer years’ service and less experi- 
ence. 

Major Fry covered all this thoroughly 
in his article, but it seems to me that he 
skipped over one part of the Army of the 
United States with only a passing 
glance. I refer to the National Guard. 
Promotion in the Regular Army is too 
slow, promotion in the Reserve is slow- 
ing up and will get very much slower 
as time goes on, but promotion in the 
National Guard, especially in the com- 
pany officer grades, goes on at a great 
rate. Before going into details let us 
remember that the turnover of officer 
personnel in the National Guard is some- 
what greater than in either of the other 
two components of our Army. However, 
after a due consideration of the facts, I 
believe that we shall find that even this 
increased turnover does not warrant the 
conditions that exist in the National 
Guard. 

Let us take an actual instance. In 
1925 four men graduated from a New 
York college. All of these men were of 
practically the same age and ability. 
All held, on graduation, commissions as 
second lieutenants, Infantry Reserve. 
Two of the men remained in the Reserve; 
the other two enlisted as privates in the 
National Guard of New York—in dif- 
ferent regiments. That was three years 
ago. It is now 1928, and we find that for 
the two men last mentioned the situa- 
tion is considerably changed. One is 
now a captain, the other a first lieuten- 
ant. What about the two men who 
stayed in the Reserve? They are still 
second lieutenants, although they have 
given quite a considerable amount of 
time to the work, which time would come 
very close to equalling that spent by the 


———— 


two National Guardsmen. None of thes 
men is yet twenty-six years old. It js 
undoubtedly true that the two Reserv: 
officers are where they should be, by 
what about the other two? Are company 
commanders of twenty-six or less desir. 
able? I do not think so. Neither do | 
consider fair or desirable a conditioy 
that gives us some company command- 
ers with two or three years’ experience 
and others with ten or more years’ sery- 
ice. And yet we will find this condition 
duplicated in the National Guard all 
over the country. How many Regular 
Army officers reach the grade of first 
lieutenant at twenty-five? In June, 
1927, the youngest first lieutenant o/ 
Infantry was twenty-six. How many go 
from second lieutenant to captain in 
three years? No answer is necessary: 
the condition is simply ridiculous. 

It may be said that this is an extreme 
case, but I believe that an investigation 
of National Guard conditions would 
show a large proportion of company 
commanders under thirty, and a very 
large number of first lieutenants of less 
than four years’ service. 

Under present regulations a Reserve 
officer must serve seven years, plus othe! 
requirements, before he can be commis- 
sioned as captain. Theoretically 
would be about twenty-nine when he 
reached this point, but practically, du 
to slowness of promotion, he would be 
nearer thirty. It may therefore be 
assumed that the average age of Reserve 
captains is thirty years. 

What about the Regular? A table 
prepared by the Office of the Chief 0! 
Infantry in 1927 showed that out of the 
1,441 captains of Infantry only five were 
thirty or under. There were 827 first 
lieutenants on the list, and 202, oF 
slightly under 25 per cent, were thurty 
or under, and ninety, or about 45 per 
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cent of these, were thirty years old. The 
average age of captains in the Regular 
Service is about thirty-six, and of first 
lieutenants about thirty-three. I have 
no figures for the National Guard, but 
anyone who has watched his local guard 
nits at drill or on parade must have 
been struck with the youth of the com- 
pany officers. The average age is con- 
siderably lower than in either the Regu- 
lars or the Reserve. 

The solution of the National Guard 
problem is similar to the solution offered 
by Major Fry for the Reserve. There 


may be, and probably will be, changes 
necessary, but two things are certainly 
required: first, a rigid control of pro- 
motion in both the National Guard and 
the Reserve, along the lines suggested 
by Major Fry; and, second, the adoption 
of a method of efficiently using the 
training and experience of the Regular 
by proper assimilation at the outbreak 
of war. All officers, whether Regular, 
National Guard, or Reserve, should 
work to bring about the necessary 
changes and straighten out the promo- 
tion tangle once and for all. 


Reserve Officers at Benning 


Lieutenant G. H. WitiiaMs, 22d Infantry Reserve 


NSTRUCTION at the Infantry 

School was first made available to 
officers of the Reserve Corps in the 
-chool year 1921-22. Before that time 
it appeared better to train a large num- 
ber of officers for only fifteen days each 
vear than it was to train a smaller num- 
ver for longer periods. It was later de- 
cided to send a few selected officers 
irom Reserve units for a course of in- 
-truction at Fort Benning. Money was 
iound to defray the expense and the 
-chool commandant was directed to 
prepare a course of instruction for Re- 
serve officers. 

The first year only eleven Reserve 
officers were ordered out, but in 1928 
this number had increased to 168. 
These numbers appear pitifully small 
when one considers that there are more 
than 25,000 Infantry officers in the Re- 
serve Corps and that the officers of 
other branehes should be sent to Ben- 


ning, if only to learn the “Infantry 
mind.” Nevertheless the number sent 
to the school is increasing from year to 
year, dependent, of course, on appro- 
priations, and it is the hope of all who 
are interested in the success of the pres- 
ent military policy that the number 
will continue to grow. 

There is another important questiop 
that affects the number that can be 
sent to Benning. It is: How many of- 
ficers can spare the three months from 
their civilian pursuits? This presents 
a problem to the Service and to the 
individual concerned that is almost un- 
solvable. Usually the type of man that 
is wanted at Benning is also a respon- 
sible business man at home and finds it 
very hard indeed to take the time from 
his private affairs. In fact, one might 
say that if it is not hard for the officer 
to get three months away from his oc- 
cupation, he is not the type of man 
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wanted at Benning. But, to date, there 
have been more applicants than vacan- 
cies. This should be corrected and pro- 
vision made to allow every earnest 
qualified applicant the opportunity of 
attending his Service school. 

In the matter of qualifications, I 
think that no Reserve officer lower in 
grade than a first lieutenant should be 
allowed to go to the Infantry School. 
He should have attended at least three 
summer camps, or the equivalent in 
active duty, his efficiency reports 
should show no rating lower than aver- 
age. Besides this, his work during in- 
active duty should be carefully anal- 
yzed and evaluated; he should have 
shown his interest in his military ca- 
reer by attendance at troop schools 
whenever possible and by work in the 
correspondence schools. These require- 
ments may seem rather strict, but there 
are thousands of officers who could 
qualify under them and they are the 
men we want to develop. By having 
at the Infantry School officers who are 
so qualified, the authorities there could 
give less time to the elementary sub- 
jects and more to advanced training. 
Further, if the student body were com- 
posed entirely of men with the same 
general preparatory training there 
would be no glaring instances of men 
struggling to keep up and of others be- 
ing held back. 

At present the Reserve and the Na- 
tional Guard officers are combined in 
the “National Guard and Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Class.” There is no good reason 
for this unless it is the fact that the 
number of Reservists is too small to 
constitute a separate class. The prob- 
lems of a Guard officer in peace time 
are not at all those of a Reserve officer. 
The latter must be trained for on 
M-day, while the former is also largely 


interested in his peace-time duties 
Each has a perfect right to insist op 
instruction that will really help hin, 
The present class organization is gp. 
complishing wonders in training, but » 
great deal more good could be done {oy 
each component if its officers were 
trained especially to meet their own 
problems. Too many times during the 
lectures at Benning is the instructor 
forced to say, “Gentlemen, it will be 
impossible to present my subject from 
the viewpoint of both the Guard and 
the Reserve, but I’ll do my best.” A 
division of the present class into 
“National Guard Class” and an “Or- 
ganized Reserve Class” is inevitable: 
the sooner it is done the better it will 
be for the Service. 

The school authorities have long 
been convinced of the necessity for 
specialization in the training of the Re- 
serve components. They have accord- 
ingly divided the class into two sec- 
tions, The Rifle Class and The Machine 
Gun and Howitzer Class. The value 
of this division of classes and the spe- 
cialization of training has already been 
proven, and there is even indicated a 
need of further division. In the infan- 
try regiment the officer personnel can 
be divided into three groups—the rifle 
group, the machine gun and _ howitzer 
group, and the staff group. To this last 
group the officers of the headquarters 
companies and the service company 
should be assigned, as their duties are 
closely related to the staffs. To pre- 
pare officers for duty in this third group 
there should be a Staff and Headquar- 
ters Class in the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve classes at the 
Infantry School. This course to give 
instruction in meeting the problems of 
communication, intelligence, supply 
and general staff work. 
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- indicated above there are certain 
A 


vstem of schooling given at Benning, 
wt the writer does not mean to leave 
the impression that it is only to be 
ritieized. The school is doing a great 
ieal for the Reserve components of the 
Army, and the Reserve officer who is 
Jlowed to attend is fortunate. Among 
her things, he finds courteous treat- 
ent. he is made to feel that he is not 

ist a Reserve officer but an Army offi- 

with all the privileges and obliga- 


tions of such. His living conditions 
are excellent and there is plenty of time 
for recreation and pleasure. The social 
life of the post is unusually varied and 
interesting and open to all officers. The 
classes are conducted by the very best 
of instructors and are entertaining as 
well as instructive. Lastly, when the 
student prepares to leave at the end of 
the school year, he can always say, 
“The course was hard, but now I know 
my stuff, and I’m darn glad I came.” 

















The Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad of the 21st Infantry. 
Delaney’s Squad of Company I 


Corporal 

















se AM 6? Deer 6 speaking. The 

O. P. at the mouth of the —— 
River reports two motor-sailers, towing 
small boats, approaching in the direc- 
tion of the Rio , 2 miles off shore.” 

Bang! The War is on! On paper, of 
course. But for the man with the reel- 
cart and the man on the switchboard the 
trouble has really started. 

That little report “Deer 6” is the only 
justification for hours of labor on the 
part of a small group of men. But the 
fact that the report got to the regimental 
commander within five minutes of the 
time the motor-sailers were “seen” by 
the O. P. at the mouth of the River, 
22 miles away, is all the justification 
that that particular group of men wants. 

The “Spirit of Communications” is 
thoroughly instilled in the men of the 
four communications platoons of the 
33d Infantry. 

The motto of the 33d Infantry wire- 
man is, “Give the man on the phone 
whom he wants when he wants him.” 
The other branches of the communica- 
tions system of the regiment have the 
same motto, made over slightly to suit 
the particular job each man performs. 

It doesn’t matter to these Doughboy 
signalmen if they have to work for days 
—while the rest of the regiment does 
close order and “bunk-fatigue’”—get- 
ting ready for a map problem or a ma- 
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Communication in the Panama Canal 
Department 


LieuteNANT Henry L. McCorp, 33d Infantry 








neuver which will not last more than 
four or five hours, if on the day of the 
problem the information goes through 
without interruption. 

Communications in the Panama Ca- 
nal Department are of the utmost im- 
portance. More so, perhaps, than in 
any other place where our Army is 
serving. It is the realization of this fact 
that has been responsible for inclusion 
of battalion headquarters companies in 
the special regimental organization of 
the 33d and 14th Infantry Regiments. 

These companies consist of a com- 
pany headquarters and a communica- 
tions platoon, twenty-nine men in ail. 

As is well known, the Infantry in 
Panama has a clearly defined mission 
—the defense of the Panama Canal. 

The lack of adequate roads, and the 
dense tropical jungle which encroaches 
on the very banks of the big ditch 
in places, make the maintenance of 
contact between units difficult in 
even the simplest of maneuvers. The 
complicating influences of actual con- 
flict would not decrease this difficulty. 
Hence the extreme importance of 4 
highly trained and resourceful crew 
of communications men. 

The small size of the garrison of the 
Canal makes it especially important 
that the fullest information of an enemy 
should reach the higher headquarters 
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Improvised collapsible packing chest and switch- 
board operator’s set and terminals 


vith the least possible delay. Hence the 
far-flung field telephone system and the 
elaborate radio nets. 

Department Headquarters and the 
Headquarters of the Panama Canal 
ivision have concentrated on the de- 
elopment of a sane and workable sys- 

ior the extension of the normal 
cope of the communications of the 
loughboy to take care of the local con- 
tions. The department and division 
‘ignal officers have utilized to the utmost 
the Signal Corps troops at their disposal 
‘0 provide a system of permanent tele- 
one lines, to facilitate the repair and 
(jjustment of equipment, and to make 
ossible the most efficient utilization of 
‘he local commereial telephone systems. 

As a result of the efforts of the 10th 
‘gnal Company, many miles of good 
opper and galvanized iron wire, on iron 
poles, have been installed. These, 
though they do not eliminate work by 
Doughboy linemen, simplify that work 
‘0a great extent by providing the long 
‘runk lines, which, in addition to being 
permanently installed, give much better 
'ransmission than field wire. 

The Signal Depot, located at Corozal, 
ud the 11th Signal Service Company 
lave done much to make communica- 





tions in Panama a success. The re- 
search carried on by the Depot, the 
highly developed system for the rapid 
and workmanlike repair of the various 
articles of equipment, and the modifi- 
cation of certain articles of equipment 
to suit tropical conditions and to make 
possible the use of field equipment on 
commercial systems have made it pos- 
sible for the Doughboys to go far in 
serving their commanders with live in- 
formation from the “front lines.” 

One of the unique features in Panama 
is the fact that the Canal Zone civilian 
telephone system, as well as the Post 
telephone systems of two, Fort Clay- 
ton and Fort Davis, and the Naval Sta- 
tion at Coco Solo, are all automatic, 
while the systems of the other posts on 
the Isthmus and the Panamanian com- 
mercial system are manually operated. 
This has necessitated providing field 
equipment that can be used on both 
types of commercial systems. The Sig- 
nal Depot stepped right up to the mark, 
and now each battalion of the 33d and 
the 14th has a switchboard with units 
modified for commercial service, and an 
operator’s set equipped with a dial and 
modified circuits to allow its use on the 
automatic systems. 

The cordial relations between the 
Army and the people of the Republic 
of Panama have been reflected in the 
readiness with which the Panamanian 
Telephone Company has always con- 
sented to the use of its lines by the Army 
and in its efforts to lend all the assist- 
ance possible to the Army wiremen in 
their use of its circuits. 

In spite of all that has been done to 
help him, however, the communications 
man of the Infantry still has to sweat 
and strain and pull under the tropical 
sun to get the results he requires of 
himself. Nor does he stop at merely 
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“getting the thing to work.” He is for- 
ever trying to find a better way of 
doing the same job, or trying to find 
something else he can do to make the 
service better. 

To illustrate this last point: 

The 2d Battalion, 33d Infantry, went 
into camp at Paitillo Point for battalion 
maneuvers. Everyone knew that the 
camp would not last for more than ten 
days or two weeks at the most. No 
animals were allowed to go into the 
camp area. What happened? 

The battalion headquarters company, 
at its own request, went out two days 
ahead of time, cleaned up around camp, 
set up camp headquarters, laid a field 
line across jungle and sabanas to the 
Signal Corps’ permanent line, made ar- 
rangement with the Signal Corps and 
had this line cut in on the switchboard 
at Corozal, and set up a camp telephone 
system which included a telephone to 
each of the five companies, a personal 
phone to the battalion commander, 
Major Frank E. Bonney, a phone to 
camp headquarters, one to the message 
center, one to the communications of- 
ficer, and one to the trunk line back to 
the outside world. 

Not only did the company set up this 
system, but it policed it up. Overhead 
lines on lance-poles were neatly in- 
stalled, the lead in to the switchboard, 
which like all the rest of the camp was 
hidden in the jungle growth, was by a 
cable and short-pole line. The cable 
was made of field wire and was about 
30 feet long. The switchboard was one 
of the showplaces of the camp, which 
was praised by all who visited it as be- 
ing a model of what a war-time camp 
in the jungle should be. This extra 
work more than paid for itself, in the 
opinion of the men who did it at least, 
in the effect that it had on the smooth 


asked whether the battalion commander 





working of the camp. It also had , 
good effect on the morale of the troops. 
The mess sergeant of any of the com. 
panies could and did call up the dealer 
in Panama and have ice cream sent ov; 
for supper, on short notice. 

Other battalions did the same sor 
of thing in their camps, although not 
so much attention was paid to camp 
systems because the other battalions 
moved their camps frequently during 
their short maneuver period. 

While at camp, the 2d Battalion, 334 
Infantry, was required, as part of 
four-hour department map problem, to 
lay and put in operation a telephone 
system which made use of about 24 
miles of permanent line, called for 12 
miles of field wire, four switchboards, 
and thirteen telephones, exclusive of the 
telephones used as operator’s sets. Al! 
this had to be done without the aid oi 
animals and in a country where the mo- 
tor transportation is confined to the 
roads. 

After installing the system, whic! 
took two days and a night, the men 
saw that their work was to serve only 
during a four-hour problem. Did they 
growl? They did not. They simply 


had been satisfied. When they wer 
told that the major had said that the 
communications had functioned “O.K.,” 
they were satisfied and went to work 
for another day and a half tearing 
down the system. 

And how about the amount of equip- 
ment that was used for this work? The 
table of allowances for the 33d Infan- 
try provides twenty-five telephones. 
six switchboards of three sizes, five op- 
erator’s sets (one modified for use oD 
automatic systems), and 15 miles 0! 
wire. And these allowances were 0 
more than adequate in some initial dis- 
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positions. In some instances the tele- 
phone systems that a single battalion 
had to put into operation extended 50 
miles between the two farthest phones. 

One of the big problems of the com- 
munications Officer is transportation. 
The regular communications carts are 
practically valueless in parts of the 
country over which the 33d has to op- 
erate. Pack mules are the only solu- 
tion so far. With the use of pack trans- 
portation, the question of loading the 
equipment in such a way that it will 
be available for instant use, and at the 
same time be so packed as to provide 
a balanced load, is by no means the 
smallest of the “Como’s” worries. 

At present each battalion is equipped 
with a telephone cart and three pack 
mules. The packs are ordinary quar- 
termaster aparejos, and the equipment 
must be lashed, first in a manta and 
then onto the pack. 

Despite the statement that the cart 
is practically useless in some places, it 
isa very valuable piece of equipment 
in other places, and is retained for that 
reason. It is much easier and faster to 
pile the equipment into a cart and move 
out than it is to “manta” it up and 
pack out a mule. 

Several schemes have been and are 
being tried out to make balanced loads 
for the packs and, at the same time, 
make easy the set-up of the system. 
One of these, and perhaps one of the 
best for the use of a battalion, has been 
developed by the 2d Battalion, 33d In- 
fantry. 

This set consists of a strong wooden 
box, of the proper size for packing, 
which has been fastened together with 
hinges in such a manner that, by un- 
fastening three catches, the box folds 
out flat. Inside the box and fastened 
to one side is a four-line switchboard 





and an operator’s set. To one of the 
ends the terminal strips are fastened. 
When the box is folded up it will hold, 
in addition to the equipment fastened 
to it, three telephones, batteries, tape, 
and so on, sufficient for the set-up of 
a battalion central. 

With this set it is a matter of only 
a very few minutes to establish a bat- 
talion central. The set can be set on 
the ground, on a stump, on another 
box, or hung on a tree or a stake. 

With pack mules and the present 
type of equipment, the big drawback 
is laying the wire. It is no child’s play 
to drag a reel cart with a mile of wire 
through jungle trails and over jungle 
streams, but the wire must goin. Some 
progress is being made along the line 
of pack sets for laying wire, but as yet 
they are not issued to everyone. 

Radio comes in for a big share in 
the scheme of things, and it has been 
developed to a fine point. Communica- 
tion by means of the SCR 77-B set up 
to distances of 8, 10 and even 12 miles 
was a daily occurrence during the ma- 
neuver season just passed. The SCR 
79-A set is used almost daily the year 
around for trans-Isthmian communi- 
cation. 

The big trouble with the radio is the 
susceptibility, of the smaller sets espe- 
cially, to damage by moisture and the 
shocks incident to travel over jungled 
areas. 

The brightest spot in the firmament, 
as far as the communications person- 
nel of the 33d Infantry is concerned, is 
the interest taken and the assistance 
rendered by the battalion and regi- 
mental commanders. Col. Frank B. 
Hawkins, the regimental commander, 
is in large measure responsible for the 
development of the communications of 
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the regiment to its present high state. 
His deep personal interest has caused 
him to lend every aid toward making 
the signal communications of the 33d 





Infantry the finest in the Infantry, ang 
so the finest in the Army. His me) 
are proud to be able to “give him whom 
he wants, when he wants him.” 





Tactical Inspection, 17th Infantry 


HE Commanding General, 17th In- 

fantry Brigade, recently made a 
tactical inspection of the 17th Infantry. 
The field exercise at this inspection was 
so well and carefully prepared, and the 
test that it furnished was so thorough, 
that the exercise is a model, not only for 
formal tactical inspections but also for 
field exercises in general. The method 
of control used in this exercise permits 
the officer conducting it to get a good 
idea of both the battle efficiency of the 
organization and its basic training and 
discipline. Then, too, the exercise calls 
for correct staff work. 

The field exercise was given to the 
17th Infantry, less 2d Battalion and 
Companies I and K. It was designed 
io develop the actions of the com- 
manders, staffs, and troops. The follow- 
ing subjects of tactical employment 
were selected: 

. Security on the march. 

. Defense against low-flying aircraft. 

. Seizing and preparing a line of defense. 
. Attack plans. 

. Attack. 

6. Preparations for outpost and bivouac. 


o- WN 


The exercise commenced at 7:45 a. m. 
and ended at 5:00 p. m. the same day. 

The outstanding features of the ex- 
ercise were the careful preparation on 
the part of the brigade commander, and 
his method of control of the exercise. 
The basis of the exercise was a schedule 
of events which was a time schedule 
based on the time actually needed to 
carry out the orders issued. This sched- 
ule of events became operative on D-7 
day, at which time the organization was 


informed that an exercise was to be 
given. At this same time, instructions 
were given as to troops to participate, 
maps to be used, equipment, transpor- 
tation, rations, troops to outline the en- 
emy and instructions for same, methods 
of control, and other matters of lesser 
importance. On D-1 day, the situation 
was issued, requiring that the troops be 
in position outlined therein by 7:45 
a.m. of D day. The action was there- 
after controlled by some sixty-five in- 
formation slips previously prepared, 
and put into the exercise through reg- 
ular channels of communication in ac- 
cordance with the schedule of events. 
The preparation also included a com- 
plete plan of signal cominunications and 
a scheme for the use of flags to govern 
the actions of groups representing the 
enemy. 

The information slips not only served 
to control the exercise tactically, but 
required administrative action of a kind 
likely to occur in combat. For R-l 
there were such matters as plans for 
quartering troops, misconduct of en- 
listed men, capture of suspicious char- 
acters, requests for replacements. R-2 
was kept busy by frequent receipt oi 
information concerning the enemy, 4!- 
rival of prisoners, and use of codes. 
R-3 was engaged in keeping track o! 
the location of friendly troops, and the 
preparation of plans of action result- 
ing from the development of the exer- 
cise. R-4 was presented with such prob- 
lems as the purchase of supplies, sub- 
mission of ration reports, location of 
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sipply establishments, shortage of am- 
munition, and burial of the dead. In 












Seven officers, acting as umpires, as- 
sisted the brigade commander. Each 
umpire had a check list of the informa- 
tion that the brigade commander 
wanted about actions of individuals at 
various stages of the exercise. In this 
way the brigade commander was able 
to obtain a thorough idea of the state 
of basic training, and at the same time 
was left more or less free to judge the 
efficiency of battle training. 








Marksmanship and Musketry Training in the | 
1st Division 


The main purpose will be to have no 
unqualified men in 1929. 

Matches will also be conducted be- 
tween units in each command and be- 
tween regiments in each brigade. A 
series of division matches will be fired 
in March, 1929, for which medals will 
be awarded. 

Musketry instruction will be given 
indoors throughout the winter to pro- 
mote the leadership and efficiency of 
Infantry squad and section com- 
manders. Full use will be made of fa- 
cilities. Indoor small bore ranges, 
landscape targets, small-bore rifles, and 
every other means possible will be used 
to make all corporals and sergeants ef- 
ficient in the principles and methods of 
target designation, fire discipline, and 
fire control. 





om ,jdition, other staff officers and com- 
manding officers were furnished infor- 
mation of similar nature requiring ad- 
ministrative action. The surgeon ran 
out of bandages; the communications 

be oficer found his radio damaged; the 

ons commanding officer of the transporta- 

ate, ‘ion platoon found a bridge collapsed; 

yor and so on. 

en- 
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- HE continual systematic conduct of 

on _small-bore firing by units of the 1st 

a Division during the winter of 1928-29 

ti is felt will make its result shown by a 

- further advance in marksmanship 

during 1929. 

-. With this improvement as the main 

vil objective, and also with a view to af- 

and iording through the winter period an 

em effective means of maintaining a spirit 

the of soldierly competition among local 
units, small-bore rifle and pistol com- 

ved petitions will be conducted. Particular 

but attention will be given to men who have 

ind never qualified as marksmen or whose 

R-1 scores for qualification in those classes 

for were so low as to throw doubt on their 

en- ability to requalify in 1929. Special in- 

ar- struction and extra firing will be given 

R-2 such men, and they will be organized 

of into teams to engage in local matches. 

ar- 

les. 

ol 

the : 

iIt- \ PAGE 481 of the October num- 

a ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL ap- 

“e pears a picture of the Chief of Infan- 

b- try’s combat squad of the 27th Infan- 


try. Through error, the title reads “Co. 





A Correction 


E, 17th Infantry,” instead of the cor- 
rect title, “Co. E, 27th Infantry.” 

We desire to correct and acknowledge 
the error and express our regret at the 
occurrence. 
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Here and There with the Infantry 


7 IS always pleasing to note that the 
Infantry is broadminded, that it real- 
izes its place in the national and military 
team, and that it offers cooperation at 
every opportunity. 

An example of such cooperation is the 
action of Brig. Gen. F. C. Bolles, com- 
manding the 4th Brigade, in helping to 
make the airport of Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, one of the best in the country. The 
roofs of stables on the sides of the post 
of Fort D. A. Russell now carry large 
signs to help the flyers. 

There are also good social relations 
between the residents of Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell and those of Cheyenne. On Octo- 
ber 5 Brig. Gen. and Mrs. F. C. Bolles 
and the officers and ladies of the Post 
entertained for the residents of the town. 
Senator and Mrs. Warren, Senator Ken- 
drick, Governor and Mrs. Emerson of 
Wyoming, and Mayor Riner of Chey- 
enne were in the receiving line and 
greeted the 200 or more guests. 

On its side, the city of Cheyenne, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, is 
helping the military authorities in every 
way possible to improve and maintain 
the morale of the troops at Fort Rus- 
sell. The latest effort toward this end 
was the presentation of a large silver 
loving cup to the “Best Dressed Com- 
pany.” Co. F, 1st Infantry, Capt. C. 
F. Brodbent commanding, won the 
trophy. 

* * * 

THE FOLLOWING letter from Capt. 
Harry Slaughter, R-3, 412th Infantry, 
must have pleased Col. J. F. Preston 
and the Ist Infantry: 


The writer wishes to express to you 
personally, and through you to all offi- 
cers of the First, his sincere apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies extended 


to him while training with the First a: 
a reservist of the 412th Infantry. 

You gentlemen certainly tried your. 
selves to make our stay both instrye- 
tive and enjoyable. Speaking for my- 
self, I can truthfully say that T not 
only learned something but that I en- 
joyed the system of teaching it to me. 
The impression of “Well, you're here, 
suppose we will have to do something 
with you” that existed elsewhere was 
conspicuous by its absence. It was a 
pleasure to have the privilege of frain- 
ing with the First, and I, for one, trust 
that it will be my good fortune to do 
so again as some later date. 

From the time we were received til! 
we left, my impression was that we were 
welcome and that the time spent with 
us was not grudged. Believe this im- 
pression was recorded by all the other 
officers at the post. 

We of the Reserves and the sticks 
appreciate good training. We got it 
with the First; freely and the best 
dope you had. That is the kind oj 
training we want and need. Should an 
emergency arise and we be called to 
service we would certainly be dumb 
enough at the best—a trial to our- 
selves and the Regular officers assigned 
to command us. Our only salvation 
would be the knowledge that had per- 
colated through in camps and corre- 
spondence courses. 

With kindest personal regards to 
yourself and all officers of the First. 


* * * 


Fort SNELLING troops paid tribute 
to one of Minneapolis’ most public 
spirited citizens when Mr. A. R. Rogers. 
prominent business man and retiring 
president of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, was the honor 
guest of Col. W. C. Sweeney at a review 
of the entire garrison. A group of in- 
fluential business men of Minneapolis 
accompanied Mr. Rogers. The review 
was not only a recognition of Mr. 
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Rogers’ standing in his community but 
was also a gesture of thanks for the 
friendly and cooperative spirit of the 
people of Minneapolis toward the gar- 
rison of Fort Snelling. 
* * * 
Four oFFicers and eighty enlisted 
men of the 3d Infantry detachment 
and attached medical personnel (see 
frontispiece) received medals com- 
memorative of their service as the 
military guard of President Coolidge 
at Brulé, Wisconsin, last summer. Col. 
W. C. Sweeney, commanding, presented 
the medals at a special ceremony. 
* * * 
Lizut. Cou. W. J. O’LouGHLIN com- 
mands the post of Fort Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Major H. B. Cheadle commands 
the Ist Battalion, 4th Infantry, at that 
post. These two officers believe that 
the records of this battalion show that 
general interest in the use of firearms 
builds up unit efficiency. The list of 
competitions and matches in which indi- 
viduals and units from the 1st Bat- 
talion, 4th Infantry, have been win- 
ners is long. The battalion is also 
proud of its 100 per cent qualification 
with rifle, automatic rifle and machine 
gun; of the fact that Lieut. A. E. 
Rothermich was able to bring to quali- 
fication the entire group of under- 
privileged shots who failed to respond 
to ordinary instruction; of the fact that, 
of the 145 men from the rifle companies 
who fired, 56 are experts, 42 are sharp- 
shooters, and 47 are marksmen, with 
an average score for all of 297.179; that 
the machine gun company fired 53 men, 
of whom 7 are experts, 25 first-class 
gunners, and 21 second-class gunners, 
with an average score for all of 327.68; 
that 21 men fired the automatic rifle, 
of whom 4 are experts, 13 sharpshooters, 
and 4 marksmen, with an average score 





for all of 394; that of the entire bat- 
talion only 7 men failed to fire, of whom 
2 were in confinement waiting general 
charges, and 5 in the hospital, of which 
latter group 2 had qualified in 1927. 

* ~ * 

On Octoper 13, 1928, the 10th In- 
fantry, Col. W. H. Waldron command- 
ing, held its first horse show. There 
were twelve regular events and two 
novelty events. Mr. Hulbert Taft and 
Col. I. §. Smith, of the Cincinnati Rid- 
ing Club, were the judges. The show 
was a complete success. 

* * a 

THE FEATURE polo events at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison took place on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, October 13 and 14, 
1928, when the 11th Infantry Polo Team 
played the Louisville Country Club 
two games. The officers won the first 
game 17 to 8, but on the last day Brig. 
Gen. Ellerbe Carter led his Louisville 
team to victory by a score of 8 to 5. 

The proceeds from the Sunday game, 
at which one of the largest crowds of 
the season was present, were donated 
to the Army Relief Society. 

Besides the polo game on this day, 
there was a special battalion parade. 
After the game and the parade, Col. and 
Mrs. H. P. Hobbs entertained at a 


polo tea to top off a successful polo day. 
* * % 


IN CELEBRATING its recent birthday, 
the 19th Infantry, Col. T. O. Murphy 
commanding, introduced some unusual 
features. After the award of medals, 
cups, and other prizes, which took place 
on, the beautiful parade ground of the 
old Post at Schofield Barracks, came a 
program of “stunts.” There were a 
mounted potato race, a cigarette race, 
a push cart wheel race, a sack race, an 
egg and spoon race, a shoe race, a three- 
legged race, a pie-eating contest, a chair 
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19th Infantrymen Receive Trophies on Organization Day. Brig. Gen. Paul A. Wolf made the 








presentations 


race, and a chariot race. The last 
named race was the most elaborate 
event, in which all five of the mounted 
companies of the regiment had entries. 
The chariots were made up of the front 
wheels of escort wagons with impro- 
vised bodies and were drawn by teams 
of mules. Chariots, drivers and equi- 
page were fantastically arranged and 
decorated to conform to varying con- 
ceptions of the ancient Roman vehicles. 
After the “stunts” there were formal ex- 
ercises at the Officers’ Club. Then came 
a picnic luncheon, and in the evening 
there were a free show and movies for 
the enlisted men and a regimental din- 
ner and dance for the officers and their 
families. At the dance the ladies of the 





regiment were dressed as Hula Girls 
and the officers as Beach Boys. 
* * * 

THE Decision of Col. Fred R. Brow: 
commanding the 30th Infantry, to ente: 
a team from his regiment in the rifle 
meet held at the California State rifi 
range on October 21 was amply justi- 
fied by the fine showing of the team as 
well as by the splendid spirit of com- 
radeship developed between the Ser- 
vice men and the members of the Calli- 
fornia Rifle and Pistol Clubs who were 
present. Although this was the first 
time that the 30th Infantry has entered 
a team in so difficult a competition, it 
won first place in the Tyro team event 
over the regular Army “A” course, and 
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The 19th Infantry’s ““Wheel Race”—one of the 
events in the Organization Day games 





third place in the open competition over 
the same course. Colonel Brown and 
the regiment feel that this start augurs 
vell for future competitions. 


* ab x 


Company M, 38th Infantry, Capt. C. 
H. Connor commanding, submits the 
following for comparison with the ma- 
hine-gun record of Company M, 4th 
Infantry, printed on page 429 of the In- 
rANTRY JOURNAL for October, 1928. 


Company M, 38th Infantry, Capt. 
Edward H. Connor, Jr., commanding, 
ompleted regular practice season at 
Fort Douglas, Utah, on September 21, 
1928, with 100 per cent qualification 
ind an average score per man of 338.24. 
The five highest scores were: 
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Pvt. Paul C. Burmaster......... 410 
Pvt. Anton Butkus.............. 392 
Pvt. Arnold Sherrell............ 390 
Sgt. Emmett Riggins ........... 389 
Capt. Edward H. Connor, Jr..... 379 


Pvt. Paul C. Burmaster made the 
highest score made at this post, and is 
believed to be a high record. 

* > * 

Though participation in Armistice 
Day parades may have been normal 
for most Infantry garrisons, certainly 
in no city was the enthusiasm as 
marked for the marching Doughboys 
as in Salt Lake City, Utah, where Col. 
H. C. Price’s “Rock of the Marne” 
regiment, the 38th, joined the civilian 
patriotic organizations in celebrating 
the day. 

Representatives in high civil official 
circles paid the regiment many com- 
pliments on its excellent appearance 
and on the military bearing of the in- 
dividual soldiers. Because of the 
splendid showing, and because of the 
fact that parading can scarcely be 
termed as recreation, the regiment de- 
clared November 13 as its holiday. 

* * * 

On Octoser 6 the 38th Infantry held 
its annual field and track meet at the 
University of Utah stadium. The en- 














The Regimental Sergeant Major and the Youngest Recruit of the 19th Infantry unveil the “Rock of 
Chickamauga” on the Regimental Organization Day 
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tire regiment was formed at Fort Doug- 
las and, led by the regimental com- 
mander, Col. H. C. Price, marched to 
the stadium to the tune of lively march 
music by the regimental band. The 
meet was very interesting, especially 
the finals and semi-finals in the tug-of- 
war event. The outstanding athletes 
of the day were Pvt. F.C. R. W. Burns 
of Company M and Pvt. R. G. Atkins 
of Company K. Company M won the 
meet and the Regimental Field and 
Track Meet Streamer. 


From THE Chief of Infantry’s office 
comes word that the Chief is happy to 
announce the following new squads of 
his Combat Team: 


6th Infantry—Corp. R. E. Conklin’s squad of 
Company K. 

14th Infantry—Corp. A. Brandt’s squad of 
Company I. 

16th Infantry—Corp. H. Debanko’s squad of 
Company A. 

17th Infantry—Corp. R. Brownie’s squad of 
Company B. 

22d Infantry—Corp. E. J. Joslyn’s squad of 
Company I. 

38th Infantry—Corp. G. Znachko’s squad of 
Company H. 


























Exhibit of Headquarters Company, 16th Brigade, at the Military Exposition 
and Carnival, Army War College, 4-5-6 October, 1928 
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Staff Training, 1928 


NE OF the most interesting ob- 

servations from the 1928 field 
training is the ever-increasing enthu- 
siasm and progress in the training of 
the staffs. It is most encouraging to 
visit the field training camps of the Na- 
tional Guard divisions and find such 
uniform progress being made. This 
improvement has become so marked 
that it is now reaching out with bene- 
fit to brigade, and especially to regi- 
mental and battalion staffs. 

This overflowing of the division staff 
influence to the subordinate staffs is 
largely due to the rapid strides made 
by the former. In a number of in- 
stances the subordinate staffs, fre- 
quently as far down as battalions, have 


been given opportunities to participate 
with benefit in the CPX problems of 
divisions. Such combined training 
should continue and give impetus to the 
training of the lower staffs to the benefit 
of teamwork. 

One consequence of the rapid ad- 
vancement in division staff work is a 
demand for better and larger maps. A 
number of the States have undertaken 
to remedy this condition by preparing 
new or revised old maps of the training 
areas. Most of these are being pre- 
pared with the standard scales pre- 
scribed by War Department regula- 
tions; some have overlooked the value 
of adhering to the standard scales—a 
serious error. 


Musketry and Combat Firing 


N A letter to ali corps area command- 

ers dated January 17, 1928, the Mi- 
‘itia Bureau announced a liberal devel- 
opment and construction policy for 
musketry and combat ranges. It was 
believed the time was ripe to extend 
such training, which before that had 
been conducted in several States only. 

In response to the policy mentioned 
above, the Militia Bureau received re- 
quests from fifteen States for funds for 
the construction of ranges varying from 
‘imple landseape targets to areas large 


enough for company problems. As a 
result of this interest, musketry and 
combat firing received considerable 
impetus during 1928, with greater im- 
provement promised for the 1929 field 
training period by reason of the greater 
facilities now available or to be made 
available. 

In a number of instances, combat 
firing is replacing in the summer train- 
ing camp much of the range practice 
formerly conducted. This is due to the 
marked strides being made in the effort 
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to complete range practice at home sta- the pace already set, the near future 
tions prior to field training. If future will see little or no range firing done at 
progress in this respect keeps up with summer camps. 





The Infantry School 


HE Militia Bureau is preparing lists The popularity of the Infantry 

of National Guard personnel to at- School courses for National Guard per- 
tend the Infantry School in 1928. As _ sonnel has grown by leaps and bounds 
in the past, it is proposed to send the since they were instituted, until now as 
maximum number that available funds many as five alternates are sometimes 
will permit. Each State has already named with each principal. The Mi- 
been furnished its allotment for the year, _ litia Bureau regrets this condition, every 
and applications are beginning to ar- effort being made to secure additional 


rive in the Bureau. funds, for the value of the Infantry 
The three courses for National Guard §¢chool to the National Guard is fully 
personnel include: 


recognized. 
Field Officers’ Course, January 7 to Febru- The States should impress upon the 
wy? 13, 1928. Penne a ar personnel of the units that selection to 
ompany cers’ Course, February Oo ; 
May 23, 1928. attend the Infantry School is an honor 


Enlisted Men (Communications), February bestowed for efficiency, and that each 
11 to June 6, 1928. officer or man selected not only repre- 

Under the present arrangement, in so sents his State but the entire National 
far as can be determined, it is proposed Guard. Each year the task of the new 
to send, during 1928, sixteen field officers, student in this respect becomes more 
ninety-five company officers, and forty- difficult because of the even higher 
four enlisted men. standards established in previous years. 


The National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves 


ITH reference to that portion of federally recognized National Guard 

of Section 38, National Defense officers, or about 38 per cent of those 
Act, which provides for the appointment recognized, held appointments in the 
of National Guard officers as Reserve Officers’ Reserve Corps on June 30, 
officers for the period during which 1923. 
their Federal recognition shall continue, This figure has increased since then 
a recent examination of the records of at an approximate rate of 7 per cent 
the Militia Bureau showed that 3,680 per year until, on June 30, 1928, there 
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were 9,154 federally recognized officers, 
or about 75 per cent of the total num- 
ber recognized, appointed in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. Further progress 
has been made since June 30, and 
nearly one-half of all the States now 
have more than 75 per cent of their Na- 
tional Guard officers appointed in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

In addition to the above, the records 
also show that 669 warrant officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard 
now hold appointments in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, a very marked increase 


over previous years. Nearly all these 
commissions are in the grade of second 
lieutenant, and the largest group is in 
the Infantry although all the other 
branches are represented. These sec- 
ond lieutenants are also well distributed 
throughout the country, as only a very 
few States do not have some of these 
officers in the ranks of their State forces. 
It is contemplated that these men will 
be available for assignment to the Na- 
tional Guard in the event of an emer- 
gency that requires expansion to war 
strength. 


“By Expiration of Tour of Duty” 


HE Federal recognition accorded 

Col. E. J. Williams, U. 8. Infantry, 
as a major general commanding the 30th 
National Guard Division, was termi- 
nated on October 14, 1928, by reason of 
the expiration of his tour of duty as an 
instructor with the National Guard. 
The National Guard troops composing 
the 30th Division will feel keenly the 
loss of General Williams. They will 


long remember his untiring efforts in 
their behalf, especially in conducting 
the recent assembly of the division 
when all the troops were brought to- 
gether for the first time since the war. 
This assembly was voted a great suc- 
cess by all who had the opportunity to 
visit the camp at Camp Jackson, South 
Carolina. A successor to Colonel Wil- 
liams has not yet been appointed. 





Good Organization, Discipline and Thorough 
Basic Training Necessary 


As THE years pass and National 

Guard leaders observe the prog- 
ress of the Guard, such leaders realize 
the importance of, and emphasize the 
necessity for sound organization of the 
smaller units and the absolute neces- 
sity for discipline. The training direc- 
tive of the IX Corps Area for the year 
1928-1929 provides that progression 


from absolutely essential basic drills 
designed to inculcate discipline, smart- 
ness, and precision shall not be pro- 
vided in drill schedules until command- 
ers are certain that the men have been 
trained in all of the essential subjects. 

The theory is (and this theory has 
been proved) that men schooled in the 
absolutely basic subjects such as close 
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order drill, marksmanship, military 
courtesy, care of equipment, etc., can 
be developed as first class soldiers in a 
remarkably short time under so-called 
intensive training. 

It would appear that the higher com- 
mand desires that the training of the 





National Guard for the ensuing Ay- 
mory Drill year emphasize such train. 
ing as will improve the discipline and 
smartness of the Guard. Progressioy 
can be provided for officers and nop- 
commissioned officers through _ the 
schools.—California Guardsman. 


Hints on Training 


N ONE of the units of the Oregon Na- 
tional Guard the last five minutes 
before the close of the drill period is de- 
voted to police work. The unit is or- 
ganized for this work by assigning each 
member a duty that does not take over 
five minutes to perform. The duties 
assigned are appropriate to the grade of 
the individual. The quarters of the 
company are thoroughly policed during 
this time. Brooms, sweepers, dust 
cloths, pails, mops and other utensils 
used are kept in a closet, each on a hook 
and always replaced when not in use. 
They are assigned to the man who uses 
them, and he is responsible to see that 
his task is accomplished and his equip- 
ment is replaced within the allotted 
time. It is only a question of plan, or- 
ganization and discipline and esprit de 
corps to accomplish the task. To many 
this may seem a trivial matter and one 
that has no merit, but try it out and see 
if it does not bring results. 
This same unit has a military library 
that is used quite extensively. No one 


is allowed to retain a book or pamphlet 
for over one week. When a recruit 
joins the company he is told that one of 
his first duties is to purchase Training 
Regulations 50-15, which will cost him 
five cents. The regulations are kept in 
stock, and, when he indicates that he is 
willing to purchase it, it is delivered to 
him. Very seldom does he fail to study 
it. The reason that he is required to 
purchase it is to create the desire to 
study. If he does not wish to procure 
the Training Regulations, he is not en- 
listed, and they get another man to take 
the vacancy. This may seem strange 
to unit commanders that have some dif- 
ficulty in procuring recruits that a man 
would not be enlisted over the small 
sum of five cents. The captain of this 
organization says: “If a man does not 
show a nickel’s worth of interest when 
joining the outfit, he is not worth five 
cents to them, and the sooner the fact 
is established the better for the man. 
and the company has lost nothing.’”— 
The Oregon Guardsman. 


Tampa Army and Navy Club Host 


AJOR Gen. Andrew Hero, Jr., 
Chief of Coast Artillery, U. 8. A., 
and Brig. Gen. G. 8. Simonds, Assistant 


Chief of Staff, War Plans Division o! 


the War Department General Staff, ar- 


rived from Washington October 21, and 
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were speakers at the Army and Navy 
Club dinner at the Tampa Terrace Ho- 
tel. The dinner was served in the club 
rooms after a reception in the club 
library. Major P. G. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the club, acted as toastmaster. 

General Hero delivered a brief ad- 
iress on the organization of the Coast 
Artillery; its equipment, duties and 
methods. ... 

General Simonds spoke of the duties 
of the war plans division of the General 
Staff in preparing for future defense 
ind told of the great reliance placed on 
the National Guard and Reserve officers. 
He was enthusiastic in his reports of 
the deep patriotism found everywhere 
among the men interested in national 


defense. General Simonds recalled the 
dav of 1918 before Amiens when he was 


chief of staff of the II Corps and Gen- 
eral Blanding was in command of one 
of the brigades of the corps. He said 
that they had not seen each other since 
that time, but that he was especially 
glad to come to Tampa and have the 
opportunity to testify before General 
Blanding’s fellow citizens to his fine 
attributes as a soldier and to the feeling 
in the corps that he was always to be 
depended upon. 

Major E. W. Niles, assistant to Gen- 
eral Hero, emphasized the reliance of 
the Regular Army on the citizen com- 
ponents. 

A message from Congressman Drane 
was read. Major Gen. A. H. Blanding 
replied to the addresses by the visitors 
from the War Department. 
and Navy Journal. 


.. —Army 


























Twenty-first Infantrymen who were winners at the recently held small 
arms competition, Hawaiian Department 
Left to right: Pvt. H. Davis, Ist Sgt. T. Elo, Ist Lt. Thomas Davies, Sgt. 
A. Rowe, Pvt. G. A. Lesko 
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The Mission of the Organized Reserves 


To provide a trained, organized, and balanced force which may be 
readily expanded and developed into an adequate war component of the 
Army of the United States to meet any major emergencies requiring the 
use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army and the National 


Guard. 


The Organized Reserves, as the third component of the Army of the 
United States, constitutes purely a war force and can be employed only 
in the event of a National emergency declared by Congress. 





Principles of Organization 


ESERVE officers find principles of 
organization one of the most 
necessary and active subjects in their 
inactive as well as their active duty 
training. Particularly at this season 
of the year, it applies to their local 
group organizations and to their studies 
for the building up of local institutions 
such as chapters of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association, for this is the most 
active organizing period of the year. 
Col. H. A. Hanigan, Infantry, for 
many years instructor with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of all branches, is 
the author of a valuable and illumi- 
nating article on the basic principles 
governing organization. He says: 


A clear understanding of the princi- 
ples of organization is necessary for 
every Army officer; so, too, is it neces- 
sary that he be able to apply these prin- 
ciples, not slowly nor hesitantly, but 
quickly and with decision. In no pro- 
fession is man required to create organi- 
zation as frequently than in the military 
profession. The instruments with which 
the Army officer performs his tasks are 
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men. If he does not know how to us 
such instruments he is unable to accon- 
plish his tasks. He cannot use such in- 
struments with his hands. Language, 
through organization, enables him to 
handle his instruments, provided alway: 
that he knows man. 

To organize an undertaking, the first 
essential is a careful study of the task 
the organization is to accomplish. This 
study will reveal the number of parts 
into which the task should be divided: 
so too will it disclose the kinds of men 
and the number of each kind required 
for each part of the task. 

The second essential is consideration 
of means to instruct the men to perform 
the tasks. Pedagogy is the art or science 
of teaching. Its principles cannot b 
ignored if one is to achieve the best re- 
sults in teaching each man how to do th 
work the task demands. It is the duty 
of the head of the unit to give this in- 
struction, hence the selection of a head 
itself thoroughly instructed and compe- 
tent to impart instruction is of prime 
necessity. 

The third essential is to make provi- 
sion for direction. It is the part of di- 
rection to coordinate the activities 0! 
instructed men so that the work of eacl 
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man will serve to complete the efforts 
of all the men. To direct effectually, 
it is necessary that the director under- 
stand methods of operation involved in 
the completion of the whole task. 

The fourth essential is to provide for 
supervision. It is the function of super- 
vision to determine whether the instruc- 
tion is conducted along correct lines, and 
whether the methods employed by di- 
rection achieve the results required. 
Ability to observe accurately, to criti- 
cize constructively, and to correct effec- 
tively, is required in good supervision. 

The fifth essential is to establish in- 
spection and correction. “The thing not 
inspected is soon neglected.” This 
maxim applies not only to the organiza- 
tional personnel, material, and equip- 
ment, but to every activity, every oper- 
ation, in short, to all that pertains to the 
organization. The necessity for inspec- 
tion and correction begins with the first 
day and ends only with the finish of the 
last day of the organization’s existence. 
Hence it is imperative, at the time the 
organization is formed, that effective 
provisions be made for very frequent, 
systematic, thorough inspections and for 
immediate corrections of all errors dis- 
closed. 

The sixth essential is to create control. 
There can be no control without com- 
munication, hence the line of communi- 
cation from the highest superior to low- 
est subordinate is of vital importance. 
This line must be open always, because 
over this line only can the will of the 
superior be carried to the subordinate. 
Control means the power of the superior 
to convey his will to the mind of his sub- 
ordinate in such manner that immediate 
obedience results. Control implies lead- 
ership. Many definitions have been 
given for this word leadership. The word 
generally understood seems to carry to 
the mind its clear meaning. Is it that 


indefinable something existing as a natu- 
ral attribute in some men very strongly, 
in others of different degrees of strength, 
and in the great majority not at all, 
which gives to the man who has it the 
power to impel his fellow men to do 
willingly the thing he would have them 
do? It is my opinion that any man of 
above average intelligence can develop 
good leadership by a careful study of 
man, and by perfecting his knowledge 
of his business or profession, thus giving 
himself that confidence which comes 
from knowing completely his job, and 
from the realization that his fellow men 
know that he knows it. Every success- 
ful organization has at its head in con- 
trol a man who has developed more than 
ordinary leadership. 

The seventh essential is adequate pro- 
vision for the moral and physical wel- 
fare of the personnel. No one thing so 
immediately induces good will in man 
as evident interest in his well-being, 
while nothing antagonizes this good will 
more quickly than evident indifference 
to his well-being. Good will in the per- 
sonnel produces contentment, ill will dis- 
contentment. The effect of discontent- 
ment is a multiplication of disorders. 

Organization as an art or a science is 
a large study which requires much time 
and concentration to master. This brief 
treatise on basic principles merely calls 
to the attention of your mind the im- 
portance of the study, and emphasizes 
the great need the Army officer has for 
a full understanding of the whole sub- 
ject if he would advance beyond medi- 
ocrity. Eligibility to exercise command 
and authority to issue orders do not give 
ability to command or to order men. By 
study only can this ability be acquired, 
provided always that the aspirant has 
the necessary physical, moral, and men- 
tal caliber. 





Dr. Barrows Champions Military Training 


R. DAVID P. BARROWS, head 
of the department of political 
science at the University of California, 





made the inaugural address on October 
14, when Dr. Edmunds officially be- 
came president of Pomona College. 
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Dr. Barrows’ remarks follow: 


I have met a number of graduates 
who had military training at Pomona, 
and I have felt great pride in their qual- 
ity. Both as a teacher and as president 
of this university I have studied closely, 
over a good many years, the effect of 
Army training upon college men. I be- 
lieve it is wholesome and advantageous 
from every point of view. If a young 
man can qualify by training for the 
command of a platoon or a company 
and thereby learn the art of command, 
he will have gained something that will 
help him in a great many situations in 
life. This sole result is well worth all 
the time and effort he may devote to the 
subject. I think, too, that however im- 
probable war, or a crisis, may be in our 
future history, it ought to be every 
young man’s ambition to be prepared 
for any service which either war or peace 
may demand of him. This was the great 
maxim of John Milton, on which he 
bases his splendid seventeenth century 
essay on education. I am quite con- 
vinced, too, that it does not make a man 
militaristic or have ardor for war, to 
learn, as he must in a brief course of 
training, how heavy its exactions are 
and how great the sacrifices that it im- 
poses. In reading American history I 
have found no war in which our nation 
has engaged that has ever been pro- 
voked or occasioned by men with mili- 
tary training. 

Congress has adopted the policy of 


Ls 


relying for national defense largely upoy 
civilian soldiers trained, so far as possi- 
ble, along the traditions of our Regular 
Army, and as long as Congress has come 
to this conclusion, instead of maintain- 
ing a large professional army, our ge- 
curity rests upon the citizen, and it js 
a part of the citizen’s duty to prepare 
himself as well as he can to meet the 
nation’s requirements. Those of us in 
civil life who are trying to give the Na- 
tional Defense Act a reasonable reali- 
zation are not doing so because we 
hope for wars or want them, but in 
order that if war should come it may 
be as short and as decisive as possible. 
Our national history shows that for 
about one year out of four since 1776 
we have been carrying on warfare that 
called for volunteers from civil life and 
extraordinary appropriations of money, 
and in all this military effort we have 
had only one war which was short, and 
that was due to the weakness of our 
opponent—Spain. One after another 
war was dragged along unnecessarily 
at great cost of life and a great ex- 
penditure of money. I think that those 
citizens like myself, who are trying to 
maintain due preparation in time of 
peace, hold the belief that if ever again 
the nation is going to war, its citizen 
soldiers should have the best possible 
chance, both to win and survive. Those 
who are prepared will, I think, never 
invite war, but if it comes they will 
help to make it short. 


Innovation in Reserve Training Completed 


NDER the Supervision of the 
Commanding General, 1st Divi- 
sion, the officers of the Headquarters, 
77th Division, and of the 307th and 
308th Infantry recently completed at 
Camp Dix, N. J., a thorough course in 
infantry weapons. 
The course followed closely that 
given to National Guard and Reserve 


officers at the Infantry School. The 
pupil and coach method was employed 
and strictly adhered to. The officers 
were organized into squads and sec- 
tions for all phases of the work, the 
squad leader being the instructor un- 
der the supervision of the section 
leader. In this manner the officers were 
taken through preliminary instruction 
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and range practice with rifle, automatic 
rifle, pistol, 37-mm. gun, 3-inch trench 
mortar, and machine gun. All were re- 
quired to fire the skirmish run and to 
participate in squad firing problems, 
including the Chief of Infantry’s prob- 
lem, which was fired in competition 
by a selected squad from each regi- 
ment. The instruction also included 
range estimation, fire discipline, fire 
control, and the firing of competitive 
section problems. A number also par- 
ticipated in machine gun and 37-mm. 
gun firing from tanks. The Regular 
troops gave firing demonstrations with 


all types of weapons, including ma- 
chine gun firing from tanks. 

This method of training met with 
an instant and enthusiastic response 
on the part of all officers. This re- 
sponse and the result of the course in- 
dicates the success of this method of 
instruction. The value of bringing all 
Infantry Reserve officers up to date 
in their weapons is evident, and it 
should be realized that, while tactical 
training is essential, basic efficiency 
in combat depends on a correct under- 
standing of the use and limitations of 
all infantry weapons. 


Notes of Interest 


HE total membership in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps on June 30, 
1928, was 114,824, a net gain of 4,813 
over last year’s figures. The above 
total includes 9,765 National Guard of- 
ficers who also hold Reserve commis- 
sions. It is subdivided into 73,137 of- 
ficers of the combatant and 41,638 of- 
ficers of the non-combatant branches. 
Of the combatant officers the In- 
fantry leads with 35,083, including 
4,292 National Guard officers. Next 
comes the Field Artillery with 11,638, 
including 1,707 National Guard offi- 
cers. In the non-combatant list the 
Medical Corps, excluding the Dental, 
Sanitary, Veterinary, and Medical Ad- 
ministrative sections, is first with 
12,128 officers, including 608 National 
Guard officers, followed by the Quar- 
termaster Corps with 10,137 officers, 
of whom 371 are National Guard of- 
heers, 
Since 1920 the growth of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps has been rapid. By 
years the figures are as follows: 


Sr 68,232 1925......... 95,154 
_. . DOE ae 103,829 
Te | Ee eer 110,014 
a ere 76923 1928......... 114,824 
Leer 81,706 

* * * 


Organization has been completed in 
Los Angeles of the “Junior R. O. T. C. 
Graduates.” This new institution, with 
aspirations of becoming nationwide, 
seems to offer possibilities of developing 
into a very active and valuable aid to na- 
tional defense. It is composed of the 
graduate cadet officers of the R. O. T. C. 
units in high schools. Its mission is to 
maintain contact and cohesion among 
the young men who have been trained as 
leaders. Its purposes are to support 
the R. O. T. C. by developing larger 
public knowledge and interest in the 
school training; to increase enrollment 
and efficiency of each R. O. T. C. unit; 
to obtain summer training camps and 
junior units, and to cooperate with or- 
ganizations of Reserve officers. Infor- 
mation of extension of activities, for- 
mation of local units, and the like may 
be obtained from Cadet Major Leslie 
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Kullenburg, care of the Secretary, Los 
Angeles Chapter, Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation, 1106 Pacific Mutual Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

* *% a 

1st Lieut. Joseph J. Davidson, 316th 
Infantry, while competing at Camp 
Perry in the N. R. A. Free Rifle Match, 
established a new world’s record by 
making a score of 177 out of a possible 
200 in the standing position at 300 
meters. 

The target used is the International 
Target, which has a 22-inch black 
bull’s-eye, subdivided into smaller cir- 
cles; the smallest being 4 inches in di- 
ameter and counting 10. 

In this match special sights, palm 
rests, hip rests, and the like are al- 
lowed. However, Lieutenant David- 
son did his firing with the Service rifle 
and without any trimmings, which 
makes his feat all the more remark- 
able. 

co * * 

The War Department has decided 
that a Reserve officer who is domiciled 
in a foreign country cannot be pro- 
moted to a higher rank. It holds that 
the appointment, transfer, reappoint- 





ment, or promotion of a Reserve officer 
while residing in a foreign country, oy 
a physical examination of such person 
or the execution by him of the ap- 
ceptance of an appointment, reappoint- 
ment, or promotion while a resident o{ 
a foreign country would be a violation 
of international law unless the cop- 
sent of the foreign country is first ob- 
tained. 
+ a * 

Fort Snelling was host to the Reserve 
officers of St. Paul and Minneapolis on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
November 7 and 8. These were the 
regular monthly school meetings which 
were arranged through the headquar- 
ters of the 88th Division and were 
held at Fort Snelling. 

Following dinner in the dining room 
of the new Fort Snelling Memorial 
Chapel, the meetings were addressed 
by Col. W. C. Sweeney on “The Fune- 
tions of the General Staff.” After this 
talk the meeting was thrown open for 
discussion of the subject. 

About 125 Reserve officers from &t. 
Paul attended the meeting held Wed- 
nesday night and 150 from Minne- 
apolis were there on Thursday night. 





Newly Appointed Infantry Reserve Officers 


ECENT appointments of officers 
to the Infantry Reserve include 
the following: 
Colonel: 
E. A. Eversberg, Brenham, Tex. 
Lieutenant Colonels: 
W. J. Blake, 49 Englewood Ave., Brookline, 
Mass. 
W. C. Torrence, 2119 Bosque Blvd., Waco, 
Tex 


Majors: 
D. 8. Dexter, 432 Bartlett St., Lewiston, M: 


H. N. Kelley, 383 Federal St., Greenfield, 
Mass. 


D. N. Lawley, 312 Encino Ave., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Captains: 
W. F. Bowden, 123-Lst St., Mesa, Ariz 


H. M. Bradley, 1013 Versailles Ave., Ala- 
meda, Cal. 
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A. E. Burch, 3845 Easton Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Cc. C. Closser, 903 Arrow Ave., Anderson, 


Ind. 
A. A. Hiffman, 611 Miller St., DeSota, Mo. 


J. W. Pelletier, 407% So. Pelliam St., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

H. L. Shafer, Jr., 2300 Bellfield Ave., Cleve- 
land Hts., O. 

J. A. Stark, West Bowman St., Wooster, O. 

J. A. Tiffany, 1065 N. Serrano Ave. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
First Lieutenants: 

H. F. Barry, 9 Southern Ave., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

C. M. Broughton, 534 Tenth St., Cairo, IIl. 

A. L. Cape, 206 E. Hamilton, Flint, Mich. 

P. J. Carr, 104 Temple St., Hinton, W. Va. 


J. E. Cheek, 103 So. Fourth St., Wilmington, 
N. Car. 

R. B. Crawford, Farmville, Va. 

G. O. Dent, 209 West Main St., Centralia, 
Wash. 

G. C. Foster, 16315 Nicholas Ave., Shaker 
Hts., O. 

R. E. McCann, 23 E. Frankfort St., Colum- 
bus, O. 

W. L. McMeans, 1403 Alabama Ave., Birm- 

T. J. Noto, 443 Colfax Ave., Scranton, Penn. 

W. M. Nyburg, 56 Kirtland St., 8. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

M. D. Ray, 217 W. Broad, Mineola, Tex. 

W. H. Tiernan, 825 Trust Co. Bldg., 205 
Church St., New Haven, Conn. 

R. C. Wilkinson, 2nd Street, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 








The War System 


HE Methodist ministers of the Rock River, Ill, 
conference recently condemned militarism and 


the development of the R. O. T. C. They claimed, 
“We hold that war is not inevitable and we are de- 
termined to outlaw the whole war system, including 
as it must, the development of a war psychology 
through the militarism of boys’ clubs, the teaching of 
military tactics in our public schools and colleges, the 
propaganda which manufacturers of war materials 
spread broadcast in the interest of military training.” 
There now! We always said that there was no use 
for the League of Nations—The Houghton Line. 
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“Some ASPECTS OF MECHANIZATION,” by 
Col. H. Rowan-Robinson, C.M.G., 
D.8.0., R.A., p.s.c. William Clowes 
& Sons, London. 


A small book filled with large 
thoughts. The author makes no pre- 
tense of being exhaustive or conclusive 
in dealing with the various phases of his 
subject, yet he has compressed into less 
than seventy pages many stimulating 
ideas. Each of the nine short chapters 
deals with some particular feature of 
mechanization, and ends with an un- 
mistakably clear summary of the au- 
thor’s views. You may disagree with 
what he has to say, but you cannot mis- 
take his meaning. 

The first chapter, which discusses the 
British Experimental Mechanized Force 
of 1927, might well be taken for an ac- 
count of the 1928 American Experi- 
mental Mechanized Force. The Brit- 
ish have the jump on us in army mech- 
anization, and have apparently profited 
greatly from their experiences. Some 
of the ideas they have solved are set 
forth in the succeeding chapters. Com- 
mand from the air, active defense when 
defense is necessary, far flung recon- 
naissance and security detachments, 
cooperation with air forces, insufficient 
appreciation of tank shock action, over 
emphasis on supporting artillery, some 
remarks on the passage of obstacles 
such as mountains and rivers, and a final 
chapter on mechanization as applied to 
the Army in India, are the highlights of 
the book. 

The author has made a good start in 
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a new field of military thought. Officers 
in our Service who want to keep 


abreast of the times should read this 
book. 


La MororizaATION DE L’ARMEE ET LA 
MANEUVRE STRATEGIQUE (Motoriza- 
tion of the Army and Strategie Man- 
euver), by Gen. Hubert Camon, 
French Army. 132 pages. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1926. 


This book presents, from the French: 
point of view, a most interesting dis- 
cussion of one of the most important 
questions that confront all armies to- 
day, that of the best methods of provid- 
ing an increased mobility for all units 
of the forces mobilized in any emer- 
gency, to meet the strategical and tac- 
tical demands imposed by the probable 
conditions of a future theater of opera- 
tions. 

These matters are discussed under 
the following headings: 


1. Motorization for maneuver. 

2. Means by which motorization may 
be obtained. 

3. Motorization of engineer units. 

4. Motorization of the covering forces 
(armée de couverture). 

5. Resumé. 

6. The motorized division (La divi- 
sion légére automobile). 


Based on the premise that “the strat- 
egic maneuver is the great medium 0! 
the art of war” the author cites historical 
examples from the campaigns of Napo- 
leon (1796-1815) and of the World 
War to show that maneuver combined 
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with rapidity of movement is essential 
ro success. “This era is one of more 
rapid strategic movements. Tactical 
movements have been slowed down” 
(page 34). 

Based on these examples he concludes: 


1. That under the conditions that ex- 
isted during the Napoleonic era the 
horse had sufficient mobility for Napo- 
leon to utilize his cavalry, reinforced 
by artillery and light infantry, with 
ereat success in furthering the execu- 
tion of his two favorite types of maneu- 
ver: (a) against the rear of the enemy 
‘where “he threw his army in the zone 
of retreat of his opponent in order to 
capture it with a single cast of the net”), 
and (b) against a central position 
iwhere “he interposed his united army 
between the separated masses of his ad- 
versary in order to crush them separ- 
ately and in succession”). 

2. That “the cavalry, to which Napo- 
leon used to give the mission of opening 
the way for the advance of his masses, 
today has no longer either the mobility 
or the foree to accomplish that mission. 
(Their movements) are immediately 
reported by telegraph, radio or by the 
air service and the adversary has suffi- 
cient time at his disposal to send to meet 
them, by railroad or by automobile con- 
voys, sufficient forces to stop them. 
Moreover, on the battlefield, the horse 
offers too large a target to rapid fire 
weapons from which his speed is not 
sufficient to enable him to escape. In 
addition he cannot be protected against 
gas, 

3. “The horse should disappear from 
both the strategical and tactical fields. 
rhe elimination of the cavalry and the 
inotorization of the artillery (that is to 
say, the elimination of teams of horses) 
and of the trains is thus made neces- 


sary.” 

rhe author gives the following ad- 
vantages that the motor possesses over 
the horse: 


(1) Strategical reasons. Motor ve- 
hicles ean travel much further per day 
than the horse and can place the men 


transported at the desired point in much 
better physical condition. 

(2) Tactical reasons. On the battle- 
field the cavalry or the teams of the ar- 
tillery offer too great and too vulnerable 
a target nor can they be successfully 
protected against gas. 

(3) Economic reasons. The number 
of horses subject to requisition on or 
after mobilization is decreasing and 
since the cavalry under modern condi- 
tions is simply mounted infantry, it is 
less costly to provide automobiles than 
horses as a means of transportation. 

(4) Physiological reasons. The 
horse cannot stand the hardships of 
campaign as well as a motor. It re- 
quires more space and cover in camp, 
its forage necessitates considerable 
transportation and it requires more 
care to keep in good condition. 

(5) Reasons of man power. Since 
France faces Germany with a relative 
population of 40-70 million, the number 
of noncombatants should be rigorously 
reduced. Motors require less personnel 
to care for them than horses. 


The great objection to the general 
replacement of the horse by the motor 
is the French lack of gasoline since most 
of this must be imported. Every effort 
must be made to remedy this defect and 
to develop a substitute fuel. 

In his discussion of the motorization 
of the artillery, the author advances an 
ingenious solution to the question of 
how to provide motorized accompany- 

¢ artillery required at the ratio of one 

.ittery of six guns per infantry regi- 
~ent. In order to avoid the expense 
of providing tractors for these guns, he 
suggests using the chassis of taxicabs on 
which the normal rubber-tired wheels 
should be replaced for cross country 
work by ribbed wheels or by simple 
rollers. 

If the cavalry be eliminated from the 
army, in all cases except in the French 
colonial possessions, it will be necessary 
to organize automobile divisions to ac- 
complish the missions formerly as- 
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signed it. This organization must com- 
bine considerable force and great mo- 
bility and should follow provisionally 
the present types of cavalry. It should 
comprise a light brigade, a brigade of 
the line and a heavy brigade. 

(a) The first should consist of 400 
motorcyclists with small automobiles 
carrying radio, machine guns, 37-mm. 
anti-tank guns, explosives, small can- 
vas pontons to cross small streams. It 
would have no artillery nor would any 
of the vehicles be armored. It would 
be used for reconnaissance. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that it have great mo- 
bility. 

(b) The second brigade should eon- 
sist of 2 regiments each of 1,000 men 
supplied with truck transportation and 
artillery. This artillery should have a 
larger caliber than 75-mm. and should 
consist of 16 guns distributed in the 
ratio of 8 guns per regiment, and 4 
howitzers. The 4 howitzers, with radio 
and supply trucks, a light engineer park, 
ambulances, motorcycles for liaison 
purposes, and the combat trains would 
form the core (noyau) of the brigade. 

(c) The third or heavy brigade might 
well be called the reserve of the division. 
It should consist of a regiment of 1,000 
men with truck transportation, a light 
engineer park, some light ponton equi- 
page, some artillery, radio and supply 
trucks, ete. 

(d) The division so organized would 
have 3,400 rifles and require 200 trucks 
for transportation of personnel at 15 
men per truck, not considering the 400 
motorcyclists. 

The remarks of this author may be 
studied with much profit by officers of 
our army provided they always keep in 
mind the fact that the operations con- 
templated in this study will be con- 
ducted in continental Europe where 
there is a greater percentage of good 





highways than would be the case in any 
probable American theater of opera- 
tions. 

The latest apparently authoritative 
French thought on this subject would 
seem to be a reorganization of their cay- 
alry to consist of one-third horsemen, 
the remainder to be motorized in one 
form or another. 

The author’s discussion of the mo- 
torization of all artillery is, in its en- 
tirety, much more pertinent in its ap- 
plication to our service due to the great 
vulnerability of gun teams on the march 
or during combat to attack from the air 
or elsewhere, the difficulty of procur- 
ing and training teams and keeping 
them in condition during campaign and 
the demands made on personnel to care 
for them. 

This collection of studies should prove 
of interest to all officers. It advances 
many ideas, some very radical perhaps 
at present, but all of which should pro- 
vide much food for thought and serious 
reflection for those who are interested 
in how best to utilize the present indus- 
trial conditions and opportunities of 
our country to the needs of our army. 

It should always be remembered thiat 
the man of the industrially backward 
nations of the earth armed with a rifle 
and mounted on a horse has the same 
individual killing power and mobility 
as the most civilized. He lacks organi- 
zation and supply facilities, which are 
extremely important, but within his 
limitations he can compete with the 
trained soldier, as the French found to 
their cost in Morocco. He cannot 
compete in the manufacture of ma- 
chines. 

As a consequent the highly indus- 
trialized nation should utilize its pro- 
ductive skill to a maximum and not 
base its efforts on mere man and horse 
power only. 
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——— 


When two industrialized nations go 
to war, mobility in furthering the appli- 
cation of the principle of movement in 
its effect on those of the objective, mass 
and the offensive will prove to be a de- 
cisive factor in the future as it has been 
inthe past. The author claims this can 
no longer be secured without motoriza- 
tion. ’ 

This book is of value to all officers 
and all sections of these schools.—J. H. 
8. Review of Current Military Writ- 
ings—The General Service Schools, 
1927-28. 


Tue Unrrep States Navy, by Rear 
Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, U. 
s. N. Dorrance and Company. 
1928. 


This is a volume of informative es- 
says in readable vein, on a subject of 
interest to every one. Admiral Ma- 
cruder devotes a chapter to each of 
the principal types of naval craft, in 
which by description, statistics, picture, 
and incident, he tells the part which each 
has played in making our Navy what 


infer, the great contest will be between 
gun and gun. 

The book will make a couple of hours 
of most interesting reading, and then 
should find a place on the shelves where- 
from to be reached when you would 
overwhelm an opponent in argument. 


Stx Montus Wiru THE SrxtuH Bricape, 
by Col. Charles Crawford. E. B. 
Barnett, 1928. 


Granting the frailties and errors he 
charges, we believe Colonel Crawford 
is too close to the picture to see it in true 
perspective. There are two sides to 
every story and, in a machine such as 
the A. E. F., it would be passing strange 
should no cases occur of injustice done 
an individual through misunderstand- 
ing or failure to see things in their true 
light. The Colonel, however, does also 
point out his own faults or mistakes, 
as he sees them. When all is said and 
done, the fact remains that the Army 
did a good job in France in spite of the 
horde of obstacles which confronted it. 

For those who like a bit of mud-sling- 


ing, “Six months with the Sixth Bri- 
gade” will provide interesting reading. 
Nevertheless, Colonel Crawford might 
well have followed Lincoln who, when 
urged to set a false report right, said: 

If I were to try to read, much less to 
answer, all the attacks made on me, this 
shop might as well be closed for any 
other business. .. . If the end brings 
me out all right, what is said against me 
won't amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swear- 
ing I was right would make no difference. 

However justified he may feel in hav- 
ing written this book, Colonel Crawford, 
by washing the linen of the Sixth Bri- 
gade in public, has done the Country 
and the Army no service. 


itis today. Ina final chapter he gives 
the salient points of the naval confer- 
ence at Geneva and closes with a few 
paragraphs which estimate the meaning 
and value of that conference. These 
essays were first published in period- 
icals, where they made many friends 
who will be glad to see them in perma- 
nent form. 

In his approach to the naval needs of 
the country, both for today and tomor- 
row, the author adopts a conservative 
view. He does not belittle the value of 
the new weapons, but he scoffs ever so 
mildly at the suggestion that they will 
ever drive the battleship from the seas. 
As long as men fight on the water, we 
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HanpBooK OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
by Ivar L. Sjéstrém. Dorrance and 
Company, 1928. 


The title of this volume sufficiently 
explains its purpose. It contains a rec- 
ord of the principal events in the ca- 
reer of Napoleon, descriptions of his per- 
sonal appearance, a record of persons, 
places, and events connected with his 
career, and a map to illustrate his ac- 
tivities. Of these four sections, the 
second part is of little value, and the 
map is distinctly unsatisfactory. Parts 
one and three are the most valuable. 
But even in these sections, the principal 
use of the book is to spur a flagging 
memory of the reader already familiar 
with the Napoleonic canon. Neither 
the chronology nor the encyclopedic 
section is sufficiently detailed to furnish 
much help to the beginner of Napoleonic 
lore. 


“THe Unirep STATES IN THE AiR,” by 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, former 
Chief of Air Corps, with a foreword 
by Asst. Sec. of War for Air, F. 
Trubee Davison. Doubleday, Doran, 
1928; 191 pages. 


General Patrick has given us an inti- 
mate and authoritative account of the 
operation of the Air Corps from the 
day his classmate General Pershing 
called him to Chaumont in May, 1918, 
and made him Chief of Air Service, 
A. E. F., saying, “In all this Army there 
is but one thing which is causing me 


real anxiety, and that is the Air Service 
In it there are a lot of good men, but 
they are running around in circles. 
Somebody has got to make them go 
straight. I want you to do the job’— 
until last December when General Pat- 
rick retired. 

In relating his thoughts when sum- 
moned to that conference, the author, 
then chief of all construction work in 
France, touches a responsive chord when 
he reveals that generals, too, are a bit 
nervous when the KO sends for them. 

The author presents an interesting, 
readable and instructive picture of our 
war effort in the air and some illumi- 
nating sketches of the workings of the 
Peace Conference. 

A part of the book which will be of 
great, interest to the reader is the inside 
story of the relations between that 
stormy petrel of the air, Mitchell, and 
the various chiefs under whom he served. 
Giving the ambitious and enthusiastic 
Mitchell full credit for his ability and 
his good qualities, General Patrick dis- 
passionately lays bare those of his 
unmilitary traits which eventually led 
to his court martial and conviction for 
conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline. 

Many of his military readers wil! not 
agree with the author’s opinion as to the 
necessity for a Department of National 
Defense made up of War, Navy and Air. 

“The United States in the Air” is an 
outstanding book, written in a clear, en- 
tertaining style, of absorbing interest 
to the civilian and military man alike. 

















Real Help 


+ 1L. M. N. FALLS, commanding 
the 6th Infantry, has recently 
written to this office of two resolutions 
that the officers of his regiment have 
recently adopted. 

Expressed in the briefest terms, these 
resolutions are: 

A. 100 per cent subscription. 

B. All purchase of periodicals by companies 
to be made from the Infantry Association. 


Colonel Falls also inclosed with his 
letter the remarks of the officers of his 
regiments on plans for the betterment 
of the Association. He invited special 
attention to the remarks of several 6th 
Infantry Reserve officers. These sug- 
gestions cover the following points: 


(a) A campaign to create interest in the 
Association and the JouRNAL. 

(b) A plan to have the Association try to 
irrange for special automobile license plates 
for cars owned by members of the military 
service, and standard license rates to be col- 
lectible through the Association. 

(c) To get the interest and cooperation of 
Reserve officers. 

(d) In any action to try to help the pro- 
motion situation as outlined in General 
Simonds’ recent letter, to include a proposal to 
raise the pay, especially of junior officers. 

(e) To send sample copies of the JourNAL 
to officers of the Reserve Corps who are not 
tuembers of the Association. 

(f) To assist Reserve officers in the matter 
of credits by means of a “tie-up” between cor- 
respondence courses and the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL, 

(g) To reach Reserve officers associated 
with Regular regiments through those regi- 
ments, 


The officers of the Association are 





glad to state that they are in general 
accord with most of these suggestions. 
Some are already a part of the manage- 
ment policy of the Association; others 
will be looked into thoroughly with a 
view to their adoption. 

Colonel Falls and the officers of his 
regiment have shown themselves to be 
true supporters of the Association. 
Their constructive comment is as wel- 
come as their material support. 

Similar action by all regiments would 
be just as welcome and helpful as that 
of the 6th Infantry. 


Copies of March, 1928, 
Journal Needed 


N ACCOUNT of an unexpected 

demand, the Association has run 

out of copies of the March, 1928, num- 

ber of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. It would 

be glad to receive copies of this number 

from any members or subscribers who 
have no further use for them. 


Photographs of Infantry Posts 
Wanted 


HE Editor of the Inrantry Jour- 

NAL would like very much to receive 
good photographs showing general views 
of Infantry posts. He has in mind to 
use such views as frontispieces in forth- 
coming numbers of the JourNnaL. The 
photographs should be good typical or 
general views, should be of good compo- 
sition, and should be of such size as to 


ais 


make good 8” x 5” cuts. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience in Ordering 
Prices Subject to Members’ Discount 
American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our campaigns and 
battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Basic Military Training $1.75 
A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department for first and _econd 
years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in execution. 

Company Training $2.10 


A condensation of 46 Training Regulations for instruction of rifle, machine gun, howitzer, 
headquarters and service companies of Infantry. Pocket size, flexible cover. 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 
Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 


Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies punched for binding in 
the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Infantry Drill 75 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry Drill. Annotated— 
Illustrated. Revised to February, 1928. 

Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in Physical Training. Chap- 
ters on the tactics of baseball, football, and basketball. New edition, reduced price. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the subjects. Recog- 
nized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, 
Reserve Officers and National Guard. 


Pistol and Revolver Training Course—Macnab 50 
Prepared for the use of police and of civilian clubs and individuals. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 


A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects included in the Basic 
Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 

Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor tactics. Model 
problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. Brings out the principles of minor 
tacti 


cs. 

Training Management—Bjornstad $2.00 
Training management properly understood and correctly applied forms the foundation of an 
efficient military organization. The subject is covered in detail in this book. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty everyday talks on military subjects in language that the man new to 
the service can understand. 
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So-Handy 
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solves the question 
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faction guaranteed. 
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PERSONAL FILE 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into ~—_- out-of- way places 


where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 


File 


of 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. 
green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes for which it is intended. 
Ready for immediate delivery. 





Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 
Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 
Safe—Efficient Lock. 
Compact—1,400 letters. 
Convenient—Vertical File. 


A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
when you want them. 


; The Personal File is 


just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for _ personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your records 
available when you want 
them. 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the orderly room. 
With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


Made of rolled cold steel and enameled in olive 


Satis- 


Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


Washington, D. C. 
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Reading Course for 


Officers— 


War Dept. Bulletin No. 44 


The following titles are some of those listed in War Department Bul 
letin No. 44, 1928. The Infantry Association can furnish these books 
at the prices listed, less Five per cent to individual members of the 


Association. 


Members may select as many titles as they wish and arrange monthly 


payments. 


A special catalogue of all titles listed in bulletin is now being pre: 


pared and will be issued shortly. 


Title Price 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate, 1 vol. (Ed- 
Gk, Fy SIE, ccanectbactinttdbeiens Gea $ 4.00 
The American Army in the European Conflict 
(Col. Jaeques de Chambrun and Captain de 
ia 0c tip tkadacetidankeesecasentteenndse 4.00 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World from 
Marathon to Waterloo, I Volume (Sir Edward 


i) GS +2 sccgunebunkcedsenshededabdacéwecinns 3.00 
A Bird's-Eye View of the Civil War, 1 Volume 

CRhendian® A. . DOE csdisdsisceccescencsccss 2.25 
Napoleon (A short history of the art of war) 

4 Volumes (Theodore A. Dodge)............... 20.00 


The Discovery of America, 2 vols. (John Fiske) 5.00 
The Beginnings of New England, 1 Volume (John 


has a ctskbnnndcesceabun sates iesdéeusss sees 2.50 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 2 Volumes (John 
0 re ee ere ee 5.00 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
TS. ee eer 5.00 
New France and New England, 1 Volume (John 
Pn svn scccccccccccesvsedeseedicvcersccaveuscs 2.50 


The American Revolution, 2 vols. (John Fiske) 5.00 
History of the United States Army, 1 Volume 


a 5.00 
A Brief History of the Great War, 1 Volume 

CCibees a. Th. Wee ncdiccscseccescccstcccs 3.50 
Robert E. Lee, the Soldier, 1 Volume (Sir Fred- 

Se Th. I. sakac tice peeisndcqeedancsens 4.00 
Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War, 

2 Volumes (George F. R. Henderson)......... 8.00 


The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot, 2 Volumes 
(Baron Jean B. A. M. de Marbot, Translated by 


(See next page) 
















Title 


A eS, SR ee oe 
Pioneers of France in the New World, 1 Volume 
ee ae 
The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth 
Century, 1 Volume (Francis Parkman)....... 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, | 
Volume (Francis Parkman)................ 4 
The Old Régime in Canada, 1 Volume (Francis 


SR ny a ae RT ee ee A 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis 
XIV, 1 Volume (Francis Parkman).......... 


A Half Century of Conflict, 2 Volumes (Francis 
PID 65 cnccctuvnctiteds<}scckesokelate 
Montcalm and Wolfe, 2 vols. (Francis Parkman) 
American Campaigns, 2 Volumes (Text and atlas) 
eo a ER pet oe 
The Outline of History, 2 Volumes (Herbert G. 
vc 008s csntidibbeiavatesdanaleieias 
Napoleon's Maxims of War with Notes by Gen 
eral Burnod, 1 Volume (George d’Aguilar)..... 
Battle Studies; Ancient and Modern Battk 
1 Volume (Charles J. J. J. Ardant du Pica 
Translation by Col. John M. Greely and Maj 
R. C. Cotton) 
American Government and 
ee eR a ee be 
Party Battles of the Jackson Era, 1 Volume 
Cees. Gh. BOON sk os cncadneseccecteee : 
A History of the Great War, 4 Volumes (Joh: 
Buchan) 
History 


Politics, 1 


of the United States, 5 Volumes (Ed- 
ward Channing) 
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Title Price Title Price 
\lexander, 2 Volumes (Theodore A, Dodge)... $10.00 Political and Social History of the United States 
Caesar, 1 Volume (Theodore A. Dodge)......... 10.00 1492-1828, 1 Volume (Homer C. Hockett)...... $3.00 
Hannibal, 2 Volumes (Theodore A. Dodge)...... 10.00 What Japan Thinks, 1 Volume (Kiyoshi K 
The Critical Period of American History, 1783- ER EE Fe ol ia RR Re at 5.00 

1789, 1 Volume (John Fiske)............ssesse0% 2.50 Five Years in Turkey, 1 Volume (Otto V. K. 

\ Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, 2 Volumes en Ws TOE. co ca viieawinkintetasbetens 3.50 

(Worthington C. Pent). .socscicscavctosstaveses 10.00 The General Staff and Its Problems, 2 Volumes 
\ Short History of the English People, 4 Volumes (Erich von Ludendorff)..............cccseseess 7.50 

John R. Geetibine cacicdtdnsanneiidthanhenehe 15.00 The Crowd—A Study of the Popular Mind, 1 
Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916, 2 Volumes (Sir Ed- Volume (Gustave Le Bon)..............ses00+ 4.00 

ward Grey).<+s«bessdpcssdeeh saemmeewene pesdiend 10.00 Sea Power and Its Relation to the War of 1812, 

The Operations of War, 1 Volume (Sir Edward 2 Volumes (Alfred T. Mahan)............... 10.00 
B. Hamley). «vcs sect gh csedsesbesebehennebabes ++» 10.00 The Influence of Sea Power Upon the French 
The Virginia Campaign of '64 and 65, 1 Volume Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812, 2 Volumes 
(Andrew A. Hismnghqugu)s.ccccscsscvctcsncsede 3.00 CN We SIN ths ciruslahacesicesiscanabis 10.00 
History of France, 3 vols. (George W. Kitchen) 7.50 The Rise of Rail Power in War and Conquest, 
\ Greater than Napoleon, 1 Volume (Basil H. 1 Volume (Edwin A. Pratt).................. 5.00 

Liddell Hast)... cosoccoseestcssentadnswscecsocese 3.50 Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918, 2 Volumes 
George Washington, 2 Volumes (Henry C. Lodge) 7.50 (Sir William R. Robertson).................... 12.00 
History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, Political and Social History of the United States, 

1 Volume (Frederic L. Paxton)............++.- 5.00 1829-1925, 1 Volume (Arthur Meier Schlesinger) 3.00 
Final Report of Gen. J. J. Pershing, 1 Volume My Memoirs, 2 vols. (Alfred P. F. von Tirpitz) 7.50 

Gen. J. 3. Fi cdecdeeocstuhsscndecduse 1.00 Napoleon as a General, 2 Volumes (Yorck von H. 

From Private to Field Marshal (Sir William BAT es BRL cdansnsratccdecnecsseersus 10.00 

Robertach)...0<cs2esevssnstgnnenminendtaataaiies 5.00 History of the United States, 1801-1817, 9 Volumes 
The War with Mexico, 2 vols. (Justin H. Smith) 10.00 es iene nisl denawarstncenbunes 27.00 
The Military Policy of the United States, 1 Vol- The Study of War for Statesmen and Citizens 

(Eenory CRG. ona cunctvsenieesansewskes 75 1 Volume (Sir George G. Aston)............... 5.00 
The Philippines, Past and Present, 2 Volumes Life of John Marshall, 4 Volumes (Albert J. 

Dean C. Wicdcee. cncndecccbtas decane 5.00 nit nenid eet ceeedtekieedsavesscatbuee 20.00 
Frederick the Great, 1 Volume (Norwood Young) 3.00 The American Commonwealth, 2 Volumes (James 
Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-65 (Lyman’s Letters) Sd cuodateanbiosbhecs bias tcneeréace sicosecas 8.00 

1 Volume, (George R. Agassiz)............... 5.00 Modern Democracies, 2 Volumes (James Bryce) 8.00 
Life of Lord Kitchener, 3 Volumes (Sir George History of Civilization in England, 2 Volumes 

C. A. AGC Recises csccedsstenncsnescvctsnines 15.00 a Ne ES A ee 10.00 
The Rise of American Civilization, 2 Volumes The World Crisis; 4 Volumes (Winston S. Church- 

(Charles A. and Mary E. Beard)..............+ 8.00 pthidksSiduetiscansulbsdeebassintesbnscceeotues4 25.00 
The Holy Roman Empire, 1 Volume (James What's Wrong with China, 1 Volume (Rodney Y. 

Bryce)... cisasnecentuasinlanaemunndssheadetate 3.75 ens adi needs pcasouepiwhavtnicnescoiebetese 4.00 
The Dardanelles, 1 Volume (Sir Charles E. Call- The History of England, 5 Volumes (Thomas B. 

Well)... cesevensnepeensedueatbulehsceutisasecenes 4.00 ek. vedbscetae chegiakercns Wisedbnsiees 15.00 
rhe Story of Philosophy, 1 Volume (William I. The Railroad Builders, 1 Volume (Vol. 38 of 

Durant). ..s:«havenebusneslnenssnndeeeseonpanaunh 5.00 Chronicles of American Series) (John Moody) 3.50 
Principles of War, (Ferdinand Foch. Hilaire The Armies of Labor, 1 Volume, (Vol. 40 of 

Belloc, trembet hs ccccsocstscatadennsstceckans 4.00 Chronicles of America Series) (Samuel P. Orth) 3.50 
Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant, 2 Volumes The Boss and the Machine, 1 Volume (Vol. 43 of 

Ulysses @. GRU 6+ 0tc0d5006eteedhtentheranns 10.00 Chronicles of America Series) (Samuel P. Orth) 3.50 
rhe Monroe L ¢trine, 1 Volume (Albert Bush- Japan, the Rise of a Modern Power, 1 Volume 

Hawt). «i's os0ndsscdthe<cnwbeshseatinesione 5.00 hak ceed en ese cknees idausené 3.50 
The Influence of Sea Power on History, 1660- The Canadian Dominion, 1 Volume (Vol. 49 of 
1782, 1 Volume (Alfred T. Mahan)..........-. 5.00 Chronicles of America) (Oscar D. Skelton).... 3.50 
\n Aide de Camp of Lee, 1 Volume (Sir Fred- The Age of Invention, 1 Volume (Volume 37 of 

rick 1B, DERE iccem -.... +0. .nennaesebedtaeans 4.00 Chronicles of America Series) (Holland 
My, Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1 Volume (Sir CO! a ae re ere eee . 8.50 

Charles V. F. Townshend)........cccecssesecs 10.00 The New South, 1 Volume (Volume 42 of Ameri- 
On War, 3 Volumes (Carl von Clausewitz)...... 12.00 ca Series) (Holland Thompson)........... 3.50 
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“The following merchants of San Antonio desire to extend the season’ 
greetings to the Army and to wish each member of the Army a Happy New Year 
We appreciate your patronage.”’ 





Phone Travis 2359 A Good Place To Trade WALTHALL MUSIC COMP ANY 
HOME FURNITURE CO. Navarro & Market Sts.  C 245; 
216 West Commerce Street MASON & HAMLIN, KNABE, CHICKERING 
EVERYTHING for the HOME PIANOS and AMPICOS 

F.B.McDANNEL Exchange Your Old Furniture For CROSLEY and R.C.A. RADIOS WI 


Owner Our New San AntOoN10, Texas SAN ANTONIO 9 4 TEXAS 








FRANKLIN BROS. NEWTON &% WELLER Co. 
Wholesale and Retail “The Big Crockery Store” 


. CHINA, CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, SILVER. 
MEN'S CLOTHING WARE AND HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


131 West Commerce Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


508-10-12-14 W. Commerce St. Phone Crockett 6220 
Frost National Bank Building San ANTONIO, TEXAS 














San Antonio's Most Popular Furniture Store COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
OUSEHOL Karotkin Furniture Co. 
FURNITURE CO LIBERAL CREDIT 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ailing mg ay 
FRANK BROS Season’s Greetings from 





cae Schultze Stove and Hardware Co. 
The Military Outfitters 107 W. COMMERCE STREET 


of the South 
Phone SAN ANTONIO, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Crockett 545 TEXAS 














BROADWAY SPORTING GOODS CORP. 


San Antonio, Texas 
ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS Mail Orders—One Day Service 








THE WOLFF & MARX CO. 
QUALITY—SERVICE—COURTESY 


eee ee es ee er ee ee ee a a 




















‘The Show Place 
of the South” 


PHONE TRAVIS 
7031 





New York, Paris, London 


| READY-TO-WEAR DEPARTMENT 
324 EAST HOUSTON ST. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Life Insurance { have a policy which is of especial interest to Service People 


Protection It gives a large amount of protection for each dollar of premium with the usual disability 
and accident efits. 


Paid Up at Age 64 No premiums are required after age 64—or in the event of prior disability 
Monthly Premiums The premiums are payable monthly by allotment without interest. 
LAWRENCE C. CRAWFORD, MAJOR. U.S.A., Retired 
WASHINGTON BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WILLIAM KING LE ROY O. KING 


WILLIAM KING &% SON 


THE CITY’S OLDEST 


COAL MERCHANTS 


1151 16th STREET PHONE 
2901 K STREET ESTABLISHED 1835 DECATUR 273 








CAP SPECIAL, 5.50 


New Shade for the Army . Whipcord or Barathea 


i Oth Sli 
With Ornament, 6.00 -omitun ers at Slight Extra Cost 

















Was Pershing A Great General? 


Could American Generals and Staffs be trusted with Modern Armies? 

Did West Point, Leavenworth and the other Service Schools justify themselves? 

What part did schools like Culver and V.M.L. play? 

Was the National Guard an important factor? 

Had materialism and pacifism destroyed the warrior qualities of our people? 

Did American military traditions and customs stand the strain of a continental European war? 

These and many similar questions having to do both with our War Army and the organization and training 
of our Army today, are frankly discussed in the new book: 


AMERICA’S PART | 
By Brig. General Henry J. Reilly, O.R.C. 


Major General James G. Harbord, first Chief of Staff of the A.E.F., says in the preface: 
“The primary requisite for such a work as this is the ability to accumulate the pertinent facts, and the 
possession of a background of knowledge and experience such that the facts accumulated can be properly grouped 
together and analyzed to produce the truth. Such qualifications produce a good Commanding Officer in battle 
ind a good reporter in peace. General Reilly's record shows him to have been both. 

“Marshal Foch, General Pershing, General Bliss and General Summerall have all given him direct expressions 
of opinion on various questions brought up in the different chapters of this book.” 
General Reilly answers those foreigners and Americans who claim that America’s money, but not her 
Army, played a decisive part in the war. 
Read and own a copy of this book, If your bookseller is out of stock, write to Cosmopolitan Book Corpo- 
ration, ¢7th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City, for a copy of 


AMERICA’S PART Price . . $3.50 
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‘Another Victory! 


21~ Annual Worlds Typewriting Championship 
Won onthe UNDERWOOD 


1 3 WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 strokes or more than 
11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance of speed 
and accuracy by the World's Shemeien Typist in establishing a 
NEW WORLD'S RECORD on the Underwood at the 22nd Annual 
Typewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The World's Typewriting Championship, the World's Ama- 
teur Typewriting Championship and the World's School 
Typewriting Championship—all won on the Underwood. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, 

a lis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per min- 

his trophy for speed and accuracy in 

“Gevunan was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representing all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
A complete copy of the Official 
Records will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 
Co., 30 Vesey Street, New 
City. 










Every World's Ty 

writing Championship 
Sor 22 consecutive years 
has been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter 





New World's Typewriting 


GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 
WORLD'S CHAMPION TYPIST 


Championship Trophy 
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A Fresh Delight for 
Writers 














Writers for years have known and en- 
sved the super-ease and smoothness of 
peration of the L C Smith typewriter. 


To all old friends of the L C Smith 
nd to the writing fraternity at large we 
jw offer the New L C Smith, with sev- 
ral features of added appeal. 


Note the enclosed design, giving the 
machine a more finished and attractive 
pearance. This also protects the inner 
jorking parts from dust and dirt. The 
ew rimless keyboard reduces annoying 


ht reflections and makes typing easier L C Smith 


nd faster. 





All of the well-known special features of the L C Smith have been retained 
vrecision ball-bearing typebars, interchangeable platens, built-in decimal 
tabulator and choice of right or left carriage return. You are now given 
the added choice of finish—Standard Black or Walnut Green. 


ant 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
125 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me latest folders on the New L C Smith, with more information about rimless keys. 


Ce OO SHSSSSSSSEHESSSEHSHSHEHSHSHEHSHSHSHSHHEHESHEHSHHSHESESEHSSSHSHHSSHEHHHEHTSHHSHEHSHEHEHEHHSHEHHHHTAOSHSSHEEE ES EEEE® 
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Maybe you think j 
she doesn’t notice 


yes—she will get a kick out of your letters, no 
matter what kind of writing paper you use, 
We'll admit that. 

But if you want to add that final touch that 
women appreciate*—write her on Eaton’s High- 
land Linen, for twenty-five years the world’s 
finest writing paper. 


*Don’t fool yourself that she doesn’t notice such things. The 
chances are that she, herself, uses Eaton’s Highland Linen for 
there is more of it sold than any other writing paper. 


9 
EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN EATON Ss 


LINEN 




















The Christmas Present for a Boy 


WEST POINT 
TRULY PORTRAYED IN THE WEST POINT GUIDE BOOK 


FOREWORD by Mayor GENERAL Ws. R. Situ, present 
Superintendent of the United States Military Academy. 


TEXT, 18,000 words, includes the history of West Point, 
and accurate information about military training, aca- 
demic work, buildings, monuments, points of interest, 
social activities, physical training, sports, and appoint- 
ments. 





PICTURES—145 halt tones and io pages in natural 
colors, illustrate the text copiously. 





POSTPAID—Single copy, sixty cents. Stamps are accept- 
able. Two or more copies, fifty cents each. 


1115 17th Street N.W. 

). Infantry Assn. WASHINGTON, D. C 
IF YOU KNOW A BOY WHO WANTS TO ENTER WEST 

POINT, GIVE HIM THE WEST POINT GUIDE BOOK 
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There Is Only One 
LICK COLONEL 


~ 












THAN EVER 


SOLD BY ALL PROFESSIONALS 
and SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 


ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF AMERICA 


121-123 Sylvan Avenue 


Newark - New Jersey 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


N BOTH DIMPLED AND MESHED MARKINGS 


ee 


SCA 











For the thorough cleaning of all firearms 
USED BY UNCLE SAM 
Send 10c for Sample 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2332 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








UNIFORMS 


For 


U.S. ARMY 


and 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 


Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 


UNIFORMS 


Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
RED BANK, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


By special arrangement with A. G. Spalding €? Bro. we can 
supply Golf Clubs, Golf Balls or any athletic equipment at ex. 
ceptionally low prices. 

Let us know your needs and we will save you money 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C, 














Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, 
is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may 
be stationed. = 
The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, ee 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very , 4) | 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly Hi “tiie 
furnished on request. " 2 PLR R REL 
Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts | eed: 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed . " 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 














(Patent Pending) 


Application blanks 
at Journal Office 










Cable Address 
USAUTO 


The MARTIAL 
A Spur of Distinction 
for 


Mrutary Wear 





Made of solid nickel. « 
per Ca gy Pine ew SEND CAR DESCRIPTION 


Heel Bockctonravet, eaters nay 
Figure g Eien MORE INSURANCE 
Non Spur Chains FOR LESS COST 


N. S. M INC. ae 

43 East I9”St. New Yorko. FOR Officers, Warrant Officers, oop an 
At your dealer or post exchange 5 RETIRED and Nurse Corps of the 

e United States Active Services 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSN. 


Over 8000 Active Members 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ALLIGATOR RAINCOATS 


means durability and waterproof. O. 
price to members, $13.50. 





Officers’ coat made of balloon cloth, 
treated by the Alligator process which 


D. 


Deep Sea Shade, Style 1105. Special 


USEFUL ARTICLES for the MILITARY MAN 


PERSHING 
CAP 


Custom made; highest qual- 
ity of material, workmanship 
and style; serge or whipcord. 


Priced at $6.00 and > 
postpaid 


State size and material when 
ordering 


HAMILTON WATCHES 


Officers’ 17 jewels adjusted, luminous 
dial. Available in filled green or white 
gold. Heavy strap. Listed everywhere 
at $55.00. Write for our special price 
to members. 













Automobile Tires 
= . 
00 andbags 
Boots ioe 


Brief Cases eek," Scsanee 


Caps 
Doughboy Mattresses 


U. S. REGULATION SABRE 
Inf Office: 
Stand St-inch for Mounted Officers’ 
In ordering State Length Wanted 


U, S. Army Sabre—Bronze, Nickel-plated 
hilt; hard rubber grip; etched nickel- 
plated blade; steel nickel-plated scabbard. 
Flannel OCG occ ccscccncestvehotestesbyeese 


SABRE KNOTS 


For all Officers, russet leather with flat 
am s 


Reece eee Cee e eee eC ee eee CeCe eee ee eee ee ey 


SPUR CHAINS 


Infantry Building 


Polished Nickel Steel—New Regulation ; 


CE ORG M6GPisecccscccsdccdéccondctesaccse 7 
SABRE CHAINS 
Sabre Chain, poles nickel steel.......... $2.00 
Sling Gale Ti Wei coctaiscetivadeuvesse suki 1.00 
OFFICERS’ SPURS 
ficers’ Spurs, solid nickel steel, never 
ist, with russet leather straps, pair.. $3.30 
ir Straps Re fe CN .75 


ength 8 to 8% inches, PRET. .ccccccccceee 1.50 
Len igth 8 to 9% inches, pair............0. 1.50 
Length 10 to 10% inches, pair........ aseene 1.50 


We can help you to buy almost anything advantageously, and specifically 
the following: 

Engravings of all kinds 

Golf Balls 


Loose Leaf Binders 


So-Handy Personal 
Periodical Subscriptions Files 


Printing ( , — 

Raincoats (Alligator tationer 

Sabres . runks f 
Visiting Cards 


Sam Browne Belts 
Shoes 


RECONNAISSANCE AND SKETCH- 
ING MATERIAL 


Prices given include postage. Prices subject to 
change without notice 





Compasses and Dividers, School.......... $ se 
Erasers, Pencil, ae peabeseede see le 
Glasses, Reading, 4-inch.. 3.75 
Map Measure...... eecccess 3.00 
POG BEEN wogcdebesccssescoevececces : 275 
Paper, Cross Section, sheets..............++ -10 
paper Sketching, 20 yds. x 13 inches....... 1.0e 

encil, Drawing, ndcidssckiienestececs 16 
Pens Dra (ordinary domestic), 2 a 15 
Pencil Holders (canvas pockets) postpaid. . 40 
Pencil Pointers pnaebess eek gagelbenetecsesocses 1S 
Pins, push joints, colored head, small, per 

| a RR Er aR EER a 65 
Pins, push points, colored head, large, per 

Me edhbtbehebeocsdetedecaccccecveesseece 25 
Protractors, Rule, Ambro......cccccsccccsess oe 1 
Scales, flat boxwood, a SpnabbCes pnabes eoered 35 
Scales, ) . fo array a 
Triangles, Ambro, 6” on _T __eeae 35 
Triangles, Ambro, 45°........-..ssceeeseeees 35 
Triangular Scales, boxwood, a cibbwaseh aeees 35 
Triangular Scales, boxwood, apsboesessecs 78 
Tripods, as head, tel (for sketch- 

ING DOBTE).cccccccccccccesccccsccccscccccece 4.060 
Dispatch Case, Mills woven web with com- 

DEG sdcsconcsbecccdssasepeccesccocecesccsce 6.00 
wemphnay SE dihnsashedcedbenéeeereneseces -10 
Scale Co-ordinate (Grid Interpolator 1” and 

ht SS ee ee 30 
Oe OE si i.cnds ccc etedccctntedcccccs 1.00 


United States Infantry Association 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Zerbee Protractor 


This protractor correctly applies the declination and reads all azimuths 
from 0° to 360° without the addition of 180°. Simply set the arrows 
to correspond to those of the north point printed on your map, place 
the protractor on the map and read the magnetic azimuth direct. 






Easy to use and a great time saver 
Everyone working on a map problem will find it useful 


WHEN YOU NEED A COMPASS ON THE GROUND 


































Ce 
YOU NEED THIS PROTRACTOR ON THE MAP 
TH 
Price, $1.00 postpaid MAR 
Subject to Members’ Discount cd 
Sole Agents mt 
United States Infantry Association ry 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. && who 
His « 
zatio 
the | 
——=—== from 
four 
SONGS for the INFANTRY rr 
thre 
befo 
Snappy Words * Peppy Tunes 3 
the 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS oe 
SHOWS + RALLIES + DINNERS, Etc. 7 
int 
Words and Music by af 
R. J. BURT, Colonel, Infantry in 
Arrangement by S. A. DAPP, Warrant Officer, Infantry 
7 Complete Songs $1.50 
(Band arrangements can be furnished) 


The UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
1115 17th Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Six Months 
with the 
6th Brigade 


By 


Charles Crawford 
Colonel, U. S. Army, Retired 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF THE 
MARNE near Chateau Thierry was 
principally a Sixth Brigade combat. It 
was the only battle in the World War 
in which American troops met a long- 
prepared, formal German offensive. 
General Crawford’s story of the com- 
mand of the Brigade during this battle 
will be of special interest to all those 
who served with the Third Division. 
His comments on the training, organi- 
zation and preparation for the war and 
the psychology of the soldier comes 
from an officer who had long service 
commanding soldiers and who spent 
four years instructing officers at the 
Fort Leavenworth Schools and over 
three years at the War College, shortly 
before the war. 
Some of the bureaucratic workings of 
the War Department are revealed, and 
through the pages the effort is apparent 
to make a true record of events how- 
ever much this record may give comfort 
or discomfort to those who took part 
in the great struggle. 
It is a book every one who studies or 
who writes of the World War will want 
to read. 


224 Pages, with Maps 
$1.50 Postpaid 


E. B. BARNETT 


Publisher 


204 Manhattan Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Southern Engraving Co. 
MAKERS OF 
BETTER 
HALFTONES—LINE CUTS AND 
COLOR PLATES 











Genuine 


ALLIGATOR 


Raincoats 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
St. Louis 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











Gold Plated 


Buttons and 
Collar Ornaments 


We Have Them 


PRICES 
Buttons, large, doz. $1.50 
Buttons, small, doz... .75 


Cross Rifles, with regimental 
number. New Flintlock 


i, ee 
FS See 50 
Cap Ornaments, each ___. 1.00 


Supply Dept. 
U.S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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A pair of legs in a 
pair of Fox’s Foxy 


OLICE up your legs with a pair 
of Fox’s Non-Fray Spiral Put- 
tees. Roll into ’em when you go on 
leave or furlough. Trim, smart, 
good looking—they “ain’t nothing 
else but.” And for downright com- 
fort and iron wear—there’s noth- 
ing to compare with Fox’s. 
They lie flat against the leg in 
smooth, even spirals. No stiff, heavy 


surfaces to numb, scrape and irritate 
the legs. 

Fox’s Puttees are made in two 
weights, fast colors, and because of 
a special process they will not un- 
ravel or curl at the edges. They 
are always smooth and orderly. 
Buy them at your nearest military 
store (POST EXCHANGE)—or send 


money to 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 


Dept. B-23, 260 West Broadway 


Regulation Heavy Weight - - 
Extra Fine Light Weight - - - 
Extra Fine Light Weight Tan - - 










“F. I. P.” Fox’s 
Improved Puttees 


pig As, 


Made la various 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


CAUTION—See that the name “‘Fox”’ is on the metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 





New York City 


- $5.00 
6.50 
6.50 


“Non-Fray 
Spiral” Puttees 
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weights and shades. 














SC LOTHINGS: 
ens Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTV-FOURTH STREEE 
MEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


naan 


Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 


Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s “Sam Browne”’ Belt 
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Par Collection of Checks 


through the Federal Reserve System makes it practicable to 
maintain an account with us and pay by check anywhere 
in the States. If you are interested in the advantages of 
a permanent financial headquarters we will welcome the oppor’ 
tunity to write in detail. 


The 


RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ARMY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION — 


h bm; Army Mutual Aid Association was born of necessity. In times gone 
by insurance companies considered Army officers poor risks and refused 
to insure them or else charged them an extra premium. American Army 
officers, seeing the need of immediate help for their families in emergency, 
instituted this life insurance concern in 1879. Among its charter members 
were Generals Philip H. Sheridan, R. C. Drum, G. W. Davis, Arthur McArthur, 
W. R. Shafter, S. B. M. Young, and Emory Upton. The undertaking being 
largely a matter of experiment, an assessment plan comparable to Term Insur- 
| ance was adopted and remained in effect until 1897 when the Associaton, 


having proven its worth, was reorganized as a flat rate ‘‘Straight Life” insurance 
| institution. 





ee 


HIS organization constituted and directed by its Army-officer membership 

has, throughout the period of its existence, 49 years, provided Army officers 
with life insurance at rates averaging lower than those of reputable, commercial 
companies, has consistently made immediate payments of benefits and never 
defaulted upon a payment nor been sued. There has never been serious 
criticism of the management of the institution, its accounts, investments or 
attitude towards members. It has never been in financial difficulty in spite 
of epidemics, money panics, and wars. Those insured are select risks of va- 
| fied age, rank and duty in the Army. 





NVESTMENTS have been made in such conservative, safe and sound se- 
curities that no bond owned by the Association has ever failed to be paid 
at par at maturity. The Experience Table shows the growth of membership 
to have been gradual, consistent, and healthy, and that the increase in members 
has conformed closely to the increase in the Army since the inception of the 
institution. Its mortality rate has averaged low. The age of its members has 


held comparatively young and its reserve has always been more than sufficient 
to meet instantly all benefits due. 


N outstanding feature of the Association’s work is its help in preparing the 

pension and other claims for the bereaved families of its members. This 
service, built up through years of experience, assures the families of members 
that their rights as to Government allowances will be protected. The impor- 
tance of this service may be appreciated by the fact that families of officers 
who were not members of the Association have been known to have lost thou- 
sands of dollars because they failed to file claims and supporting evidence for 
pensions and other Government allowances. 





VERY eligible Infantry Officer should be a member and support the work 
of this Association, not only as a matter of good business, but also as a matter 
of esprit de corps. 
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